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ONE   HUNDRED    BEST   NOVELS 
CONDENSED 


TARKINGTON 

TDOOTH  TARKINGTON  was  born  at  Indi-* 
*-*  anapolis,  July  29,  1869.  Indiana  had  not 
then  become  so  firmly  convinced  as  she  is  now  that 
the  literary  center  of  the  United  States  lies  within 
her  borders,  so  that  Booth  sought  his  education  at 
Exeter  Academy  and  Princeton,  with  a  dash  of 
Purdue  University  in  between,  with  a  post-graduate 
course  of  a  year  in  the  Indiana  Legislature. 

Showing  the  pride  of  all  citizens  of  his  state 
in  their  heritage,  his  first  book  was  "  The  Gentleman 
from  Indiana"  in  1899,  followed  by  "Monsieur 
Beaucaire,"  in  1900.  The  latter  was  dramatized 
in  1902,  winning  a  high  place  on  the  stage  under 
the  skilful  acting  of  Richard  Mansfield,  and  setting 
the  precedent  for  many  of  Tarkington1  s  books, 
which  have  had  the  double  audience  of  the  printed 
page  and  the  playhouse,  as  in  the  case  of  "Seven- 
teen" during  the  last  season.  Few  writers  have 
achieved  greater  success  in  the  portrayal  of  boys 
than  has  Tarkington;  a  very  large  audience  is 
ever  on  the  alert  for  any  and  every  appearance  of 
Penrod  and  his  friends. 

The  novels  of  Booth  Tarkington  show  an  in- 
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creasing  power;  they  have  been  of  frequent  ap- 
pearance; perhaps' 'The  Turmoil,"  19 15,  stands  out 
as  the  one  of  the  most  perfect  human  understanding 
which  he  has  yet  written.  He  has  humor,  he  has 
a  light  and  winning  touch,  and  he  knows  America 
and  Americans  as  do  few  of  the  people  who  are 
writing  about  them.  As  a  novel  of  American 
business  life,  "The  Turmoil"  holds  first  rank. 


THE    TURMOIL 

By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

Condensation  by 
CLARENCE  W.  BARRON 

HPHE  Sheridan  Building  was  the  biggest 
*  skyscraper,  the  Sheridan  Trust  Com- 
pany the  biggest  bank,  and  Sheridan  him- 
self the  biggest  builder  and  broker  and 
truster  and  buster  under  the  smoke  of  a 
dirty  and  wonderful  midland  city  that  piled 
tower  on  tower  and  spread  itself  out  over 
the  plain  of  a  fair  country. 

Bibbs  Sheridan  was  his  "odd  one/'  the 
family  failure.  He  grew  up  only  length- 
wise, and  at  twenty-two  was  the  dry  scaf- 
folding of  a  man.  Six  months  in  his  father's 
pump-works  made  necessary  two  years  in 
a  sanitarium.  He  returned  to  the  "new 
house"  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  time 
for  the  housewarming  party.  To  this  came 
Mary  Vertrees,  whose  family  next  door 
maintained  the  highest  air  of  respectability 
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upon  a  vanishing  fortune.  She  came  under 
home  promptings  that  led  her  to  dazzle 
with  her  wit  and  beauty  both  Sheridan  and 
James  Sheridan,  Jr. 

When  young  Jim  had  proposed,  Mrs. 
Roscoe  Sheridan,  his  sister-in-law,  offered 
to  help  Mary  in  return  for  help  in  an  affair 
of  her  own.  Mary  saw  that  in  bartering 
she  was  to  be  bartered  with.  Her  soul 
rebelled  and  she  declined  to  marry  young 
Jim  Sheridan.  He  never  got  the  letter. 

Sheridan  demanded  of  Bibbs  if  he  would 
quit  dreaming  of  poetry  and  follow  with 
Roscoe  and  Jim  to  make  the  business  and 
the  city  bigger.  Bibbs  could  not  under- 
stand why  anybody  wanted  to  make  things 
bigger. 

" Damnation!"  roared  Sheridan.  "Did 
you  ever  hear  the  word  '  Prosperity '?  You 
ninny!  Did  you  ever  hear  the  word  ' Am- 
bition'? Did  you  ever  hear  the  word  'Prog- 
ress'? Look  at  Jim,  just  completing  two 
more  big  warehouses  at  the  pump-works  in 
half  the  time  the  contractors  wanted.  Jim 
took  the  contract  himself,  found  a  fellow 
with  a  new  cement  process,  and  we  begin 
using  them  next  week.  Now  I'm  goin'  to 
make  a  man  of  you.  By  God!  I  am!" 
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And  Bibbs  was  given  two  months  to  get  his 
mental  attitude  right  for  the  pump-works. 

Miss  Vertrees's  note  went  to  the  senior 
Sheridan,  as  that  afternoon  one  of  the  new 
warehouse  walls  collapsed,  sending  the  in- 
ventor and  James  Sheridan,  Jr.,  to  their 
eternity. 

Bibbs  had  to  manage  the  funeral  and  ride 
from  the  cemetery  with  Mary  Vertrees,  but 
neither  spoke.  "He's  not  insane/'  said 
Mary  to  her  mother.  "He  looks  dreadfully 
ill,  but  has  pleasant  eyes." 

Later  Bibbs  and  Mary  met  as  he  was 
passing  her  gate.  He  apologized:  "I — I 
hate  a  frozen  fish  myself,  and  that  three 
miles  was  too  long  for  you  to  put  up  with 
one.  Fve  never  been  able  to  speak  quickly, 
because  if  I  tried  I'd  stammer.  My  brother 
Roscoe  whipped  me  once  for  stepping  on  his 
slate-pencil.  It  took  me  so  long  to  tell  him 
it  was  an  accident,  he  finished  before  I  did." 

Instantly  Mary  saw  his  nature  and  suf- 
fering. They  walked  on  and  she  invited 
him  into  the  church  to  hear  some  Handel 
music.  It  meant,  she  said,  one  thing  above 
all  others  to  her — courage. 

Thereafter  Bibbs  went  often  to  the  home 
of  Mary  Vertrees.  "You  see,"  he  confided 
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to  her,  "  it  is  all  so  simple.  I  am  to  feed  long 
strips  of  zinc  into  steel  jaws  that  bite  it 
into  little  circles,  sixty-eight  a  minute.  I 
used  to  flinch  and  the  workmen  laughed." 

"It  shaVt  hurt  you,"  exclaimed  Mary. 
"All  day  long  111  send  my  thoughts  to  you, 
and  you  must  remember  that  a  friend  stands 
beside  you." 

Bibbs  fed  the  old  zinc-eater,  discovered 
its  musical  rhythm,  and  sang  his  poetry  in 
resonance  therewith.  At  night  Bibbs  scrib- 
bled: 

Manual  labor  is  best.  Your  heart  can  sing  and 
your  mind  can  breathe  while  your  hands  are  working. 
What  a  turbulence  is  love!  And  lovers  are  blind. 
But  friendship  walks  gently  and  with  open  eyes. 

Trouble  grew  in  the  Sheridan  household. 
Roscoe  took  to  drink,  then  quit.  He  had 
enough — a  few  thousand  a  year.  He  had 
been  so  busy  he  had  nearly  lost  his  wife. 
"A  woman  has  to  have  something  in  life 
besides  a  business  man.  Now  we  are  going 
to  Japan." 

Sheridan  sent  for  Bibbs,  his  only  hope, 
offered  him  vice-presidencies,  salaries,  and 
shares;  but  Bibbs  preferred  happiness  and 
nine  dollars  a  week.  "  What's  the  use^" 
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he  said,  "of  being  just  bigger,  dirtier,  and 
noisier?" 

That  evening  Bibbs  and  Mary  read  Maeter- 
linck together  and  he  told  her,  "  To-morrow 
I'm  one  of  the  hands  of  the  pump-works 
and  going  to  stay  one,  unless  I  am  thrown 
out  and  decide  to  study  plumbing." 

"Why  not  give  Bibbs  a  chance  to  live?" 
said  the  family  doctor.  "There's  something 
finer  in  Bibbs  than  his  physical  body. 
You're  half  mad  with  a  consuming  fury 
against  the  very  self  of  law.  But  you  want  to 
beat  the  law !  So  A j  ax  defied  the  lightning ! ' ' 
"Yes!  And,  by  God!  I  will!"  cried 
Sheridan.  "Ajax  was  a  jackass.  If  he'd 
been  half  a  man  he'd  'a'  got  away  with  it; 
hitched  it  up  and  made  it  work  for  him 
like  a  black  steer.  I'll  have  my  way  with 
that  stubborn  fool,  Bibbs."  But  Bibbs 
still  said,  "No." 

Sunday  afternoon  Bibbs  was  working 
over  a  poem.  He  might  venture  it  upon  an 
editor  and  perhaps- 
Then  paper  and  pencil  dropped  as  he 
stood  up,  paralyzed.  Through  the  half-open 
door  he  heard  Mrs.  Roscoe  Sheridan  con- 
fiding to  Mother  Sheridan,  "The  Vertrees' 
house  has  been  sold  on  foreclosure;  they 
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are  allowed  to  live  there  a  little  longer/' 
"Mr.  Vertrees  has  been  trying  to  get  a 
' position/"  "They  have  been  doing  their 
own  cooking."  "Those  people  were  so  hard 
up  that  Miss  Vertrees  started  after  Bibbs 
before  they  knew  whether  he  was  insane 
or  not."  "She  had  to  get  him."  "If  he'd 
stop  to  think,  he'd  known  he  wasn't  the 
kind  of  a  man  any  girl  would  be  apt  to  fall 
in  love  with." 

Bibbs  quickly  burned  papers  and  note- 
books, descended,  and  told  his  father,  "I'll 
take  the  job  you  offered  me,"  and  went 
straight  to  Mary  Vertrees  and  said,  "Will 
you  marry  me?" 

Mary  drew  it  all  out  of  Bibbs;  then  sank 
down,  kneeling,  tears  overwhelming  her. 

"I  can't  make  it  plain,"  said  Bibbs.  "I 
never  dreamed  I  could  do  anything  for  you ! 
I  knew  you  never  thought  of  me  except 
generously — to  give." 

"We  were  poor,  and  I  think  I  did  mean  to 
marry  your  brother.  But  something  stopped 
me  from  such  a  sacrilege.  I  posted  the 
letter,  but  he  never  got  it." 

"You  kept  me  alive  and  I've  hurt  you 
like  this,"  said  Bibbs.  "Could  you  forgive 
me,  Mary?" 
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"  Oh,  a  thousand  times !  But  there's  noth- 
ing to  forgive  and  you  mustn't  come  to  see 
me  any  more,"  she  cried  in  a  passion  of 
tears.  "Never,  never,  never!" 

He  returned  in  time  to  tell  his  sister-in- 
law,  in  the  presence  of  the  family:  "I 
proved  what  you  said  of  me,  and  disproved 
what  you  said  of  Miss  Vertrees.  I  asked 
her  to  marry  me  and  she  refused." 

Bibbs  went  with  his  father  and  sat  in 
the  porch  of  the  temple  with  the  money- 
changers; worked  and  talked  of  nothing 
but  work. 

He  delved  into  the  ways  of  the  city  and 
its  political  influence,  and  began  to  buy 
Intertraction  shares,  where  the  Vertrees' 
fortune  had  vanished. 

Soon  the  Vertrees  were  able  to  pay  the 
butcher,  hire  a  cook,  and  follow  the  broker's 
advice  to  keep  the  balance  of  their  stock. 
Sheridan  boasted  that  his  plan  for  Bibbs 
was  working  out  all  right.  Still,  there  was 
something  wrong,  and  the  doctor  and  Sheridan 
agreed  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  if  Miss 
Vertrees  would  permit  Bibbs  to  see  her — 
sometimes. 

"I  had  to  make  Bibbs  go  my  way/1 
Sheridan  explained  to  Miss  Vertrees,  "but 

VOL.    II. —  2 
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there  isn't  anything  in  it  to  him.  He  gave 
up  everything  he  wanted  and  took  the  job 
he  never  would,  just  for  you.  There's  only 
one  girl  he  could  feel  that  sorry  for.  Can't 
you  let  him  come  back?" 

When  Mary  responded,  "I  can't!  He 
was  only  sorry  for  me,"  the  truth  was 
out.  "Don't— don't— "  she  cried.  "You 
mustn't— 

"I  won't  tell  him.  I  won't  tell  anybody 
anything,"  said  Sheridan. 

On  a  crowded  down-town  thoroughfare 
Mary  saw  Sheridan,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
spring  before  a  moving  trolley-car  and  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  big  body  shunt  Bibbs 
from  impending  danger.  The  crowd  had 
shrieked  warnings,  but  Bibbs  had  looked 
the  wrong  way. 

High  up  in  the  Sheridan  Building,  Bibbs 
sat  down,  shaking  and  sore.  He  realized 
that  his  father  held  his  own  life  of  no  account 
compared  with  that  of  his  son.  Bibbs  per- 
ceived what  he  had  never  perceived  before 
—the  shadowing  of  something  enormous, 
indomitable,  lawless,  irresistible,  and  blindly 
noble. 

He  looked  out  into  the  vast,  foggy  heart 
of  the  smoke.  Dizzy  traceries  were  rising 
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'dimly  against  it,  chattering  with  steel  on 
steel  and  screeching  in  steam,  while  tiny 
figures  of  men  walked  on  threads  in  the  dull 
sky.  Bigness  was  being  served  and  there 
was  only  Turmoil.  But  what  for?  —  the 
mighty  question  came  to  Bibbs  with  a  new 
despair. 

The  roar  of  the  city  beat  upon  Bibbs's 
ear  until  he  began  to  distinguish  a  pulsation; 
the  voice  of  the  god,  Bigness.  "Come  and 
work  for  me,  all  men!  By  your  youth  and 
your  hope,  I  summon  you!  By  your  age 
and  your  despair  !  By  your  love  of  home  and 
woman  and  children!  You  shall  be  blind 
slaves.  For  reward  you  shall  gaze  only 
upon  my  ugliness." 

Then  the  voice  came  as  music  struggling 
to  be  born  of  the  Turmoil.  "It  is  man  who 
makes  me  ugly  by  his  worship  of  me.  If 
man  would  let  me  serve  him  I  should  be 
beautiful." 

From  the  vague  contortions  of  smoke 
and  fog  Bibbs  sculptured  a  gigantic  figure 
with  feet  pedestaled  upon  the  great  buildings 
and  shoulders  disappearing  in  the  clouds,  a 
colossus  of  steel,  wholly  blackened  with 
soot.  He  thought  up  over  the  clouds; 
unseen  from  below,  the  giant  labored  with 
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his  hands  in  the  clean  sunshine;  and  Bibbs 
imaged  what  he  made  there — perhaps  for  a 
fellowship  of  the  children,  of  the  children 
that  were  children  now — &  noble  and  joyous 
city,  unbelievably  white. 

The  telephone  fiercely  summoned  him. 
A  startlingly  beautiful  voice  caused  him  to 
tremble  violently.  "Yes,  Bibbs,  I  was  near 
the  accident.  They  said  you  hadn't  been 
hurt,  but  I  wanted  to  know." 

"Mary  —  would  you  —  would  you  have 
minded?" 

There  was  a  long  pause  and  a  soft, 
"Yes." 

"Then  why,  oh,  why,  won't  you  let  me 
see  you?  I've  been  like  a  man  chained 


in  a  cave." 


"But,  Bibbs  dear,  you  don't  understand 
why." 

"Mary,"  he  called,  even  more  tremulous 
than  before,  "you  can't  mean  it  was  because 
—you  care.  If  you  meant  that  you  would 
let  me  see  you,  wouldn't  you?" 

And  now  the  voice  was  so  low  he  couldn't 
be  sure  it  spoke  at  all,  and  if  it  did,  the 
words  were,  "Yes,  Bibbs — dear." 

But  the  voice  was  not  in  the  instrument; 
it  was  so  gentle  and  so  light,  so  almost 
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nothing,  it  seemed  to  be  made  of  air  and  to 
fall  from  heaven. 

Slowly  and  incredulously  he  turned  and 
looked  up — and  glory  fell  upon  his  shining 
eyes.  Mary  stood  upon  the  threshold. 

Published  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  Harper 
&  Bros.,  authorized  publishers. 


DICKENS 

/CHARLES  DICKENS  lived  a  full  life.  Acting 
^  and  editing  took  much  of  his  time,  but  even 
more  important  were  his  public  readings.  These 
started  in  a  modest  way,  by  reading  to  intimate 
friends  an  unpublished  Christmas  story.  He  was 
a  born  orator  and  he  spoke  often  at  public  meetings 
in  support  of  radical  reforms.  Gradually  the 
private  readings  and  the  public  speakings  merged 
into  the  public  readings. 

Year  after  year  he  appeared  before  wildly  en- 
thusiastic audiences  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, but  his  most  ambitious  tour  was  that  which 
began  when  he  landed  in  Boston  in  November,  1866. 
In  New  England,  New  York,  and  as  far  south  as 
Washington  he  was  acclaimed  as  no  other  author 
ever  has  been  acclaimed  in  America. 

The  money  rewards  were  almost  irresistible.  He 
received  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  above 
expenses  for  his  American  journey;  his  farewell 
English  appearances  brought  him  forty  thousand 
dollars.  But  he  would  not  have  undertaken  them 
if  they  had  not  brought  him  a  keener  joy. 

He  loved  to  be  assured  of  his  readers1  affection. 
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At  York  a  woman  who  had  heard  him  stopped  him 
on  the  street  and  said:  "Mr.  Dickens,  will  you 
let  me  touch  the  hand  that  has  filled  my  house  with 
so  many  friends?"  The  "boots"  at  a  Dublin  inn 
asked,  "What  sort  of  a  house?"  "Capital"  an- 
swered Dickens.  "The  Lord  be  praised  for  the 
honor  of  Dublin!"  cried  the  lad. 

Tributes  such  as  these  meant  more  to  him  than 
money.  The  excitement  and  fatigue  shortened  his 
life,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  joy  of  standing 
face  to  face  with  the  thousands  who  loved  him 
for  the  sheer  happiness  he  had  brought  into  their 
lives. 
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By  CHARLES  DICKENS 

Condensation  by 
ALFRED  S.  CLARK 

A  SINISTER  bird  of  prey  seemed  Jesse 
**  Hexam,  crouched  in  the  stern  of  a 
dirty  row  boat,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Thames,  his  arms  bare, 
his  hair  matted,  his  clothes  mud-begrimed. 
Twilight  deepened  the  shadows  cast  by  the 
huddled  buildings  of  London,  but  his  gaze 
did  not  swerve.  His  daughter,  a  girl  of 
twenty,  rowing  in  obedience  to  his  nods, 
regarded  him  with  fascinated  dread.  Sud- 
denly he  stiffened;  the  bird  of  prey  had 
sighted  the  quarry.  A  few  minutes  later 
behind  the  boat  a  body  bobbed  and  lunged. 
Hexam  had  found  another  corpse,  the  pockets 
of  another  drowned  soul  to  rifle.  It  was 
this  grisly  livelihood  that  was  reflected  in 
the  frightened  eyes  of  Lizzie  Hexam. 

The  story  of  that  find  was  to  be  talked 
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about  in  drawing-rooms;  in  dingy  homes 
along  the  waterside  and  in  the  comfortable 
bar  of  the  Six  Jolly  Fellowship-Porters;  in 
the  musty  shop  of  Mr.  Venus  where  skeletons 
leaped  out  of  corners  as  the  fire  brightened; 
in  Boffin's  Bower,  behind  which  rose  the  dust- 
mounds  that  had  created  the  Harmon  for- 
tune. For  the  body  was  identified  as  that 
of  John  Harmon,  returning  to  England  to 
claim  a  fortune  of  $500,000,  left  him  by  an 
eccentric  father  upon  condition  that  he  wed 
a  girl  whom  he  had  never  seen. 

John  Harmon  was  decreed  dead  and  the 
fortune  came  to  Nicodemus  Boffin.  He 
remained  the  same  unaffected  and  lovable 
man  he  had  been  in  the  past  when  he  was 
foreman  in  charge  of  the  dust-heaps.  They 
were  singularly  happy,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boffin.  Men  and  women  laughed  at  their 
oddities,  but  never  with  malice.  Common- 
place as  they  were,  there  was  a  sterling  worth 
to  them. 

Eager  to  atone  for  his  lack  of  schooling, 
Mr.  Boffin  hired  Silas  Wegg,  wooden-legged 
vender  of  sweets  and  ballads,  to  read  aloud 
Gibbon's  story  of  Rome.  His  eyes  popped 
with  astonishment  as  Wegg  plowed  stolidly 
ahead,  making  sad  havoc  of  Roman  names. 
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"I  didn't  think  there  was  half  so  many 
Scarers  in  print,"  Mr.  Boffin  muttered, 
sagely. 

He  acquired,  too,  a  ward  and  a  secretary. 
Bella  Wilfer  had  been  named  in  the  Harmon 
will  as  the  son's  future  bride.  Her  blighted 
hopes  so  troubled  Mr.  Boffin  that  he  in- 
stalled her  in  his  home,  treating  her  like  a 
beloved  daughter.  And  soon  after  John 
Harmon  disappeared  there  came  into  Lon- 
don a  mysterious  John  Rokesmith,  who 
obtained  the  position  of  secretary.  A  secre- 
tive man  was  John  Rokesmith,  unwilling  to 
speak  of  his  past. 

Rogue  Riderhood,  former  partner  and  now 
sworn  enemy  to  Jesse  Hexam,  set  afoot 
suspicions  that  Hexam  had  murdered  John 
Harmon,  and  the  law  trailed  the  vulture 
of  the  Thames.  It  found  Jesse  dangling 
behind  his  boat,  as  so  many  had  dangled 
there  before,  swept  overboard  and  caught 
in  his  rope.  Eugene  Wrayburn  was  one  of 
the  trailers  and  again  he  looked  into  the 
clear  eyes  of  Lizzie  Hexam. 

Lizzie  found  refuge  with  Fanny  Cleaver, 
better  known  as  the  Dolls'  Dressmaker,  a 
fantastic  little  creature  with  a  tongue  as 
sharp  as  the  needle  she  so  incessantly  plied. 
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Intruding  into  Lizzie's  life  came  the  love  of 
Bradley  Headstone,  a  morose  man,  and  of 
Eugene  Wrayburn,  conscious  that  she  was 
too  far  below  him  for  marriage,  unwilling  to 
do  her  harm,  and  yet  unable  to  resist  his 
longing  to  be  near  her. 

Rejected,  Bradley  Headstone  vowed  ven- 
geance upon  the  man  whom  he  believed 
responsible.  In  the  Boffin  home,  too,  un- 
happiness  was  brooding.  Bella  Wilfer,  her 
head  turned  by  wealth,  remembering  poverty 
at  home,  set  her  heart  upon  wedding  a  rich 
man  and  discouraged  John  Rokesmith.  The 
secretary  had  other  troubles.  He  was  trying 
to  put  together  the  past.  He  recalled  a 
voyage,  a  ship  upon  which  he  was  known 
as  John  Harmon.  He  remembered  coming 
ashore  and  going  with  a  mate  to  the  house  of 
Rogue  Riderhood.  Somewhere  was  a  room 
where  he  drank  coffee.  Then  stupefaction, 
with  gleams  of  memory  concerned  with  a 
fight,  a  slide,  cold  water  swirling  about  him, 
a  rescue,  and  a  decision  to  test  Bella  by 
taking  another  name.  After  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mate's  body,  mistaken  for  that 
of  John  Harmon. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Boffin  seemed  to  lose  his 
amiability.  He  was  gruff  with  his  secretary; 
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he  turned  to  stories  about  misers.  "The 
more  I  save,  the  more  you  shall  have,"  he 
said  to  Bella,  but  she  did  not  like  the  cunning 
look  in  his  eyes.  Nor  was  Silas  Wegg  aloof 
from  the  lust  for  money.  He  cast  covetous 
eyes  upon  the  mounds  that  had  made  Mr. 
Boffin  "the  Golden  Dustman."  He  ex- 
plored their  lowlands  and  their  summits, 
poking  about  for  treasure.  Perhaps  there 
might  be  another  will.  He  did  find  a  later 
Harmon  will  and  cherished  it  as  a  weapon 
wherewith  he  would  bleed  his  benefactor. 

Lizzie  Hexam,  frightened  by  her  lovers, 
disappeared.  Neither  Headstone  nor  Eu- 
gene could  trace  her.  But  Headstone  fancied 
that  Eugene  would  find  her,  and  for  weeks 
he  trailed  his  rival.  Eugene  was  aware  of 
this  morose  figure  that  was  never  far  behind 
him  and  he  took  an  impish  delight  in  roam- 
ing after  nightfall  through  all  the  four 
quarters  of  London. 

At  the  same  time  matters  were  approach- 
ing a  climax  with  the  Boffins.  Silas  Wegg 
was  preparing  his  trap;  Mr.  Boffin  was 
daily  growing  more  surly.  At  last  he  blazed 
forth  and  discharged  John  Rokesmith  for 
aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Bella  to  secure  the 
Harmon  fortune.  But  Bella  took  the  part 
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of  the  dismissed  secretary  and  cried  bitterly 
as  she  recalled  the  lovable  Mr.  Boffin,  now 
transformed  into  this  terrible  monster  of 
greed.  She  sought  again  the  poverty  of  her 
childhood  home.  It  did  not  take  John 
Rokesmith  long  to  find  her,  and  the  cherubic 
Mr.  Wilfer  felt  happily  faint  when  he  saw 
his  Bella's  head  find  what  seemed  a  natural 
resting-place  upon  John's  breast. 

Meanwhile  Eugene  had  found  Lizzie's 
hiding-place,  near  Plashwater  Weir  Mill 
Lock.  Eugene  rowed  up  the  river  to  the 
hamlet,  but  he  did  not  notice  the  interested 
lockkeeper  who  swung  open  the  gates  for 
him.  Nor  did  he  know  that  a  man  dressed 
like  the  lockkeeper  was  near,  watching  him 
with  baleful  eyes.  The  latter  was  Bradley 
Headstone;  the  gatekeeper  was  Rogue  Rider- 
hood,  who  was  known  to  hate  Eugene. 
Riderhood  puzzled  more  than  a  little  when 
he  saw  Headstone,  with  murder  in  his  eyes, 
in  clothes  precisely  like  his  own. 

Eugene  walked  at  nightfall  with  Lizzie 
by  the  banks  of  the  river.  Headstone  could 
not  know  that  Lizzie  had  begged  Eugene 
to  go  away,  but  he  saw  their  lips  meet.  A 
shadowy  figure  kept  close  to  Eugene  after 
that  until  something  seemed  suddenly  to 
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crash  in  his  head  and  the  stars  and  moon 
reeled  in  his  sight.  He  closed  with  his 
assailant;  there  was  a  scuffle  and  a  splash. 
Lizzie,  tormented  by  her  talk,  had  not 
gone  to  her  room.  She  heard  the  splash 
and  rushed  to  the  river-bank.  When  she 
saw  a  face  in  the  river  she  hurriedly  leaped 
into  a  boat.  No  man  could  have  been  more 
skilful  with  oars.  She  reached  the  floating 
body,  caught  it  by  the  hair,  secured  it,  and 
screamed  for  help.  Help  did  not  come 
before  she  had  bound  and  kissed  that  face 
that  was  so  dear  to  her. 

Scarred  and  marred  as  he  was,  Eugene 
struggled  back  from  the  borderland  of  death. 
He  did  not  expect  to  recover  when  he  asked 
Lizzie  to  marry  him,  but  she  was  as  proud 
of  him  when  she  was  made  his  wife  as  though 
he  had  been  standing  in  full  strength  by 
her  side  instead  of  lying  helplessly  in  bed. 

Rogue  Riderhood  remembered  that  Head- 
stone had  intended  him  to  suffer  for  the 
crime.  So  he  announced  that  he  would  dog 
Headstone  until  he  was  paid  handsomely. 
Headstone  knew  that  the  scoundrel  would 
trail  him  forever,  as  he  had  trailed  Eugene. 
He  walked  away  without  a  word,  with 
Riderhood  at  his  heels.  He  stepped  out 
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upon  the  bridge  that  held  back  the  Thames 
and  then  suddenly  caught  his  tormentor 
with  a  grip  that  could  not  be  shaken.  They 
wrestled  back  and  forth  on  the  brink, 
steadily  nearing  the  edge.  Riderhood  tried 
in  vain  to  draw  a  knife.  He  fought,  he 
tried  to  squirm  free  from  that  relentless 
embrace.  At  last  he  went  over  backward, 
with  Headstone  gripping  him.  They  found 
the  bodies  locked  together. 

In  the  mean  time  Silas  Wegg  tightened 
his  screws  upon  the  hapless  Boffin.  But 
the  dramatic  scene  that  he  had  planned  did 
not  work  out,  for  there  was  a  later  will 
than  the  one  he  had  found,  giving  every- 
thing to  Mr.  Boffin.  So  Mr.  Wegg  was 
suddenly  swung  out  of  the  house  and  into 
a  passing  scavenger's  cart.  His  wooden 
leg  waved  a  gyrating  farewell  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  Boffin  house. 

Bella  Wilfer  had  become  Bella  Rokesmith 
and  there  was  a  wonderful,  tiny  Bella  before 
she  understood  Mr.  Boffin's  strange  miser- 
liness. Not  till  then  did  she  learn  that 
her  name  was  Bella  Harmon  and  that  Mr. 
Boffin  had  been  troubled  by  her  hardness  of 
heart.  So  he  had  decided  to  try  her.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  he  had  been  so 
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gruff  and  miserly.  He  was  glad  he  had 
done  it,  for  it  had  proved  Bella's  worth 
and  given  her  to  the  man  who  loved  her. 
And  now,  although  the  Harmon  fortune 
had  been  left  by  the  last  will  to  Mr.  Boffin, 
he  resolutely  refused  to  take  it.  He  kept 
only  money  enough  to  live  comfortably 
for  the  rest  of  his  happy  days. 

The  magnificence  of  the  new  home  where 
Bella  was  to  live  impressed  even  her  impres- 
sive mother,  and  the  cherubic  father  was 
made  John's  secretary  and  released  from 
the  numbing  life  that  had  been  his  for 
many  years.  But  perhaps  John  and  Bella, 
and  the  Boffins,  too,  who  were  living  with 
them,  were  made  happiest  by  the  long 
visit  that  they  had  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Wrayburn.  Eugene  was  slowly  win- 
ning his  way  back  to  health  and  the  old 
affected  cynicism  had  departed.  He  was 
prouder  of  his  wife  from  the  slums  than  he 
was  of  his  own  distinguished  family  and  the 
place  in  society  that  had  been  his. 
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TTELEN  FISKE  was  born  at  Amherst,  Mass- 
•**  achusetts,  October  18,  1831.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Prof.  N.  W.  Fiske.  She  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Major  Edward  B.  Hunt  of  the 
United  States  Engineers;  he  died  in  1863;  it 
was  while  living  as  a  widow  at  Newport  that  she 
made  her  pen  name  of  "  H.  H."  (Helen  Hunt)  well 
known.  Years  later  she  married  W.  S.  Jackson} 
a  banker  of  Colorado  Springs. 

She  was  a  pen-woman  of  great  industry  and 
success.  She  first  won  attention  by  "Verses  by 
H.  H."  Her  poems  were  widely  read  and  were 
praised  by  Emerson  and  T.  W.  Higginson.  She 
wrote  for  the  famous  "No  Name  Stories11  two 
novels,  ''Mercy  Philbric&s  Choice11  and  " Hetty1  s 
Strange  History.11  She  was  author  of  books  of 
many  types,  including  those  for  children.  She 
became  greatly  interested  in  the  Indians.  She  was 
appointed  a  special  commissioner  to  investigate 
their  condition.  From  this  work  resulted  "A 
Century  of  Dishonor ,"  and  the  novel  by  which 
she  will  be  remembered,  "Ramona.19  She  died 
August  12, 1885,  in  San  Francisco.  She  possessed 
the  affectionate  regard  of  marty  readers. 


RAMONA 

By  HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON 

Condensation  by 
MARY  BROOKS 

"  D  AMONA!  The  blessed  child!"  Father 
*\  Salvierderra,  nearing  his  journey's  end, 
cried  out  with  joy.  Through  the  golden 
mustard  tangle  that  overhung  his  path  a 
dark-haired  maiden  came  swiftly  to  meet 
him.  At  sight  of  Ramona's  angelic  face  the 
aged  Franciscan  forgot  his  weariness,  almost 
forgot  his  burden  of  grief  over  his  beloved 
missions,  despoiled  and  crumbling.  A  silent 
blessing,  and  he  followed  her  contentedly 
to  the  Moreno  ranch,  where  sheep-shearing 
had  been  delayed  until  his  visit,  that  he 
might  confess  the  shearing  band. 

Before  Mexico's  surrender  of  California, 
General  Moreno's  estates  were  lordly  indeed; 
now  huge  portions  had  been  lopped  away 
by  the  United  States  Land  Commission 
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and  the  general's  widow  revenged  her  losses 
by  denouncing  all  Americans  as  "  hounds." 
A  marvelous  manager,  the  Senora  Moreno, 
whom  her  handsome,  gentle  son  Felipe 
obeyed  in  everything  and  knew  it  not! 
Yet  she  never  suspected  that  Felipe's  affec- 
tion for  Ramona  could  be  more  than  broth- 
erly; she  had  never  loved  the  girl.  For 
Ramona  was  not  of  Moreno  blood.  Her 
father  was  a  tempestuous  Scotchman  who, 
cruelly  jilted  by  the  senora's  sister,  married 
an  Indian  woman.  To  his  old  love,  child- 
less and  unhappy,  he  gave  his  beautiful 
blue-eyed  baby  to  rear  as  her  own.  At 
Senora  Ortegna's  death  the  child  came  as  a 
legacy  to  Senora  Moreno,  but  at  nineteen 
Ramona  still  waited  to  learn  the  mystery 
of  her  parentage.  The  stern,  silent  senora 
would  not  tell. 

The  Indian  sheep-shearers  arrived  at  sun- 
set, just  as  Ramona  hurried  to  the  brook  to 
wash  an  altar-cloth.  Her  face  aglow,  she 
bent  over  the  stones,  all  unconscious  that 
Alessandro,  captain  of  the  shearing  band, 
beholding  her,  stood  spellbound. 

When  Father  Salvierderra  led  the  house- 
hold sunrise  hymn  next  morning,  a  new  rich 
barytone  voice  thrilled  Ramona  strangely. 
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"I  never  heard  anything  like  it,"  she  told 
Felipe. 

"That  is  Alessandro,  old  Pablo's  son — 
a  splendid  fellow.  He  plays  the  violin 
beautifully,  the  old  San  Luis  Rey  music. 
His  father  was  bandmaster  there." 

Sheep-shearing  began  most  unfortunately. 
Felipe,  up  too  soon  from  a  long  illness, 
suffered  a  relapse  while  packing  the  dusty 
fleeces.  Only  Alessandro  could  soothe  his 
delirium;  accordingly,  Alessandro  was  per- 
suaded to  remain  until  the  invalid  should 
recover. 

As  Felipe  improved,  he  lived  on  the  open 
veranda,  lying  on  a  rawhide  bed  that 
Alessandro  made.  The  family  sat  near 
him.  Alessandro,  too,  "his  music  a  delight, 
his  strength  and  fidelity  a  repose,  his  per- 
sonal presence  always  agreeable,  was  freely 
welcome."  The  young  Indian  watched  Ra- 
mona  with  dumb  devotion. 

"Such  eyes,"  she  mused,  "like  a  saint, 
so  solemn,  so  mild.  I  am  sure  he  is  very 
good."  She  ceased  to  regard  him  as  an 
Indian.  How  could  she  understand  this 
new  feeling?  Felipe  was  the  only  young 
man  she  had  ever  known. 

One  thought  possessed  Alessandro  after 
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old  Juan  Canito,  the  head  shepherd,  told 
him  of  Ramona's  parentage:  "The  seiiorita 
has  Indian  blood.  .  .  .  The  senora  loves 
her  not."  When  Ramona  wept  at  the 
seiiora's  unkindness,  he  trembled  so  that 
Felipe  read  his  secret. 

"If  only  my  mother  could  think  it," 
reflected  generous  Felipe,  "it  would  be  best 
to  have  Alessandro  stay  here  as  overseer, 
and  then  they  might  be  married." 

The  crisis  came  when  Ramona's  eyes 
dimmed  with  tears  because  she  feared  Ales- 
sandro's  father  would  not  let  him  remain 
permanently  on  the  ranch. 

"Senorita,"  he  cried,  "tears  have  come 
into  your  eyes.  Then  you  will  not  be  angry 
if  I  say  that  I  love  you!" 

"I  know,  Alessandro;  I  am  glad  of  it.  I 
love  you!" 

"Oh,  senorita,  do  you  mean  that  you  will 
go  with  me?  You  cannot  mean  that!" 

"Yes,  I  will  go  with  you." 

And  then,  as  they  stood  locked  in  each 
other's  arms,  the  senora  discovered  them! 

"Shameful  creature!"  she  cried,  smiting 
Ramona's  protesting  lips.  She  hustled  the 
girl  to  her  room  and  locked  her  in. 

Alessandro,  watching  sadly  all  that  night, 
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heard  two  wood-doves  calling,  "Love?" 
"Here."  "Love?"  "Here."  "My  Ramona 
is  like  the  gentle  wood-dove,"  thought  he. 
"If  she  is  my  wife  my  people  will  call  her 
Majel  the  Wood-Dove." 

In  vain  Felipe  tried  to  persuade  his  mother. 
In  vain  she  coaxed  and  threatened  Ramona. 
The  jewels  which  were  to  be  Ramona's 
dowry,  if  she  married  worthily,  were  no 
temptation.  When  the  senora  scornfully 
declared,  "Your  mother  was  an  Indian,  a 
low,  common  Indian,"  the  girl  was  truly 
glad. 

"Why  do  you  object  to  my  marrying 
Alessandro?"  she  demanded.  "I  am  of 
his  people.  The  jewels  you  can  give  to  the 
Church.  I  shall  marry  Alessandro." 

Felipe  sent  Alessandro  home  to  Temecula 
until  the  storm  should  blow  over.  But  the 
long-dreaded  Americans  in  their  search  for 
more  land  had  just  taken  possession  of 
that  peaceful  village.  Dragged  out  of  his 
own  house  by  force,  old  Pablo  died  of 
grief.  Alessandro  buried  him,  and  then 
in  utter  misery  came  back  to  bid  Ramona 
farewell. 

"Dearest  senorita,  I  have  no  home,"  he 
faltered.  "My  father  is  dead;  my  people 
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have  been  driven  out  of  their  village.  I 
am  only  a  beggar  now." 

But  Ramona  felt  no  fear  of  privations. 
"Take  me  with  you!"  she  cried.  After  long 
pleading  she  overruled  his  wiser  arguments, 
and  that  night  they  slipped  away,  with 
Baba,  Ramona's  own  horse. 

No  trace  of  the  lovers  was  found,  for  those 
Indians  who  knew  Alessandro's  whereabouts 
purposely  misled  inquirers;  and  at  San 
Diego,  where  they  were  married,  Ramona 
had  given  Alessandro's  pet  name  for  her, 
"Majella,"  to  be  entered  on  the  register. 

Their  first  home  was  near  Alessandro's 
cousin  in  San  Pasquale,  where  the  Indians 
received  Ramona  gladly.  She  was  very 
happy  in  her  new  life  "  under  the  sky."  She 
accepted  a  tiny  brush  hut  as  cheerfully  as 
the  comfortable  adobe  which  Alessandro 
soon  built  and  which  she  beautified  beyond 
belief.  Gleefully  she  led  Baba  when  he 
plowed  the  first  furrows  in  their  fields. 

But  Alessandro's  anxiety  rarely  left  him. 
When  he  heard  that  the  Mexican  pueblo 
paper  of  San  Pasquale  was  worthless,  that 
all  the  village  lands  belonged  to  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Washington,  he  lost  hope.  "I  think 
I  shall  go  mad,"  he  said.  When  American 
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ranchers  appeared,  he  sold  house  and  crop 
and  moved  to  Saboba,  seeking  a  place  the 
Americans  did  not  want. 

On  the  way  to  Saboba  they  nearly  perished 
in  a  snowstorm,  but  were  saved  by  an  easy- 
going Tennesseean  family,  the  Hyers,  with 
whom  they  became  friends.  Already  Ramo- 
na's  heart  had  been  wrung  at  hearing  of 
Father  Salvierderra's  death.  Now  came  a 
new  grief — she  feared  for  Alessandro's  rea- 
son. Could  he  bear  another  blow?  "Eyes- 
of-the-Sky,"  their  baby  girl,  never  recovered 
from  her  exposure  to  the  storm  and  died 
on  the  way  to  the  agency  doctor  who  would 
not  come  to  her.  White  men  began  to 
encroach  and  to  be  insulting. 

"We  will  hide  forever,"  declared  Ales- 
sandro.  Leaving  horses  and  wagon  in  San 
Bernardino  with  the  Hyers  for  the  winter, 
they  went  to  a  tiny  valley,  almost  inaccessi- 
ble, folded  high  on  Mt.  San  Jacinto's  slopes. 
"Here  we  are  safe!"  exulted  Ramona. 

"  Tears  like  she'd  gone  klar  out  'er  this 
yer  world  inter  another,"  mused  Aunt  Ri 
Hyer,  as  she  sat  weaving  carpets  and  gazing 
up  at  the  shining  mountain  in  the  southern 
horizon. 

When  Alessandro  saw  the  brown  eyes  of 
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his  second  daughter  he  sighed,  "It  is  an  ill 
gift  to  have  the  eyes  of  Alessandro;  they 
look  ever  on  woe." 

Now  began  attacks  of  mental  distress — 
wild  flights  from  imaginary  white  pursuers. 
Sometimes  he  tried  to  drive  flocks  he  fancied 
were  his  own.  One  fatal  day  he  galloped 
home  on  a  strange  horse,  taken  by  mistake 
during  one  of  his  " sicknesses/' 

"Sefior,  I  will  explain—  But  Farrar, 
the  enraged  owner,  shot  him  dead  in  the 
midst  of  his  explanations. 

Child  in  arms,  Ramona  ran  for  help  to 
the  nearest  village,  Cahuilla.  Then  came 
oblivion. 

Ten  days  afterward  she  opened  her  eyes. 
Aunt  Hi  was  beside  her  and — Felipe !  He  had 
recognized  Baba  in  San  Bernardino,  and  from 
the  Hyers  had  learned  the  whole  sad  story. 

"I  have  been  searching  for  you  all  this 
time/7  he  whispered.  "I  am  alone,  dear. 
There  is  no  one  now  but  you  to  take  care  of 


me." 


In  Mexico,  Felipe  made  a  new  home 
and  there  Ramona  became  his  loving,  loyal 
wife.  But  when  the  wood-doves  called, 
she  heard  a  voice  saying,  "Majella!"  That 
was  her  only  secret  from  her  husband. 


SCOTT 

CIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  struggle  to  pay 
^  his  debts  was  as  heroic  as  anything  in  his 
most  heroic  novel.  He  was  fifty-five  years  old 
when  the  printing-firm  in  which  he  was  a  secret 
partner  failed  and  left  him  responsible  for  debts  of 
$650,000.  His  wife  died  a  few  weeks  later;  he 
himself  faced  a  probable  mental  breakdown,  as  he 
had  had  a  slight  attack  of  aphasia,  an  inability  to 
remember  the  meanings  of  words.  Yet  he  refused 
to  go  through  bankruptcy,  although  he  had  had  no 
part  in  incurring  this  mountainous  debt.  All 
that  he  asked  from  his  creditors  was  time.  This 
secured,  he  buckled  sternly  to  his  task. 

He  wrote  doggedly  and  well,  if  not  with  the  old 
fire.  In  two  years  he  had  paid  off  more  than 
$200,000.  To  make  money  more  quickly  he 
turned  from  novels  to  a  "Life  of  Napoleon,"  which 
brought  him  nearly  $100,000. 

His  mind  began  to  fail,  but  he  struggled  on. 
"Count  Robert  of  Paris"  and  "Castle  Dangerous" 
were  written  after  paralytic  shocks.  Racked  by 
physical  sufferings  and  with  hardly  more  than 
half  a  brain,  he  so  devoted  himself  to  work  that 
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within  Jive  years  more  than  half  of  the  great  debt 
had  been  paid. 

His  last  year  was  made  happy  by  a  merciful 
hallucination.  He  conceived  the  idea  that  he  had 
paid  every  creditor  in  full.  About  $250)000 
actually  remained  unpaid  at  his  death,  but  this 
was  reduced  by  insurance  to  $150,000.  This,  too, 
was  paid  from  copyrights,  and  fifteen  years  later 
the  last  claim  was  discharged.  No  one  had  helped 
him.  He  had  paid  in  full  by  his  own  unaided 
labor. 
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KENILWORTH 

By  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 

Condensation  by 
REV.  DR.  R.  PERRY  BUSH 

'"THERE  could  be  no  fitter  setting  for  a 
*    story  of   love   and  tragedy   than   that 
afforded  by  the  court  of  England  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

It  was  the  heyday  of  gorgeous  costuming 
and  an  age  saturated  with  the  occult. 
Every  one  patronized  the  astrologers  and 
the  alchemists.  The  queen  coupled  with  the 
dignity  and  strength  of  the  monarch  the 
foibles  of  the  weak.  It  was  her  policy  to 
play  one  favorite  against  another  and  thereby 
secure  the  working  of  her  own  strong  will, 
but  she  often  gave  way  to  furious  temper 
and  she  was  most  susceptible  to  flattery. 
She  was  forever  undecided  between  her  duty 
to  her  subjects  and  her  attachment  to  Robert 
Dudley,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  it  was 
commonly  reported  that  she  really  intended 
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to  marry,  for  he  was  a  courtier  par  excellence, 
and  his  ambition  to  share  the  throne  over- 
powered every  other  purpose  of  his  life. 
He  had,  however,  been  secretly  wedded  to 
Amy  Robsart,  and  so,  to  further  his  chances 
to  be  king,  he  consorted  with  one  Richard 
Varney,  and  plotted  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
which  was  accomplished  at  Abingdon  Manor. 

These  threads  of  fact,  with  many  others 
of  fancy,  Scott  wove  into  the  fabric  of  Kenil- 
worth.  To  him  who  would  listen  to  those 
who  make  fulsome  compliment  and  laudation 
a  fine  art,  to  one  who  would  understand 
the  subtle  poisoning  of  the  mind  by  insinu- 
ation, to  such  as  are  interested  in  the 
machinations  of  men  and  women  anxious  to 
mingle  in]  high  society,  to  all  who  would 
be  regaled  by  the  conversations  of  lords 
and  ladies  and  have  unfolded  for  their 
edification  a  phase  of  history  which  never 
appears  in  the  text-books  of  our  schools, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  reading  a 
romance  of  wonderful  interest  and  plot, 
Kenilworth  offers  a  rare  and  wholesome 
treat. 

The  story  opens  at  an  inn  kept  by  one 
Gosling,  whose  nephew,  Michael  Lambourne, 
a  swaggering  drunkard,  returns  after  years 
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of  absence  and  finds  that  Tony  Foster,  an 
old  crony,  who  lighted  the  fires  when  Latimer 
and  Ridley  were  burned,  is  keeping  guard 
over  a  beautiful  woman  at  Cumnor  Mansion. 
Lambourne  gains  admission  there,  accom- 
panied by  Tressilian,  a  knight  of  peerless 
character,  who  is  in  search  of  her  to  whom 
he  has  been  betrothed  and  who  has  been 
lured  away  from  her  father's  house.  Lam- 
bourne  becomes  an  accomplice  in  crime 
with  Foster,  and  Tressilian  meets  the  mys- 
terious lady,  who  proves  to  be  none  other 
than  Amy  Robsart,  for  it  was  she  who  was 
his  promised  bride. 

He  tries  to  persuade  her  to  return  to  her 
father,  but  in  vain,  and  in  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  premises  he  meets  Richard 
Varney,  master  of  horse  to  Leicester,  a 
shrewd,  calculating  villain,  who  is  a  constant 
spur  to  the  eaiTs  ambition  to  be  king. 

Tressilian  naturally  concludes  that  Amy 
is  this  fellow's  mistress,  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  overcomes  and  would  have  slain 
him  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Lambourne, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  and,  knowing 
the  queen's  interest  in  such  affairs,  he 
resolves  to  obtain  her  intervention  in  Amy's 
behalf. 
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And  here  Scott  makes  use  of  a  super- 
stitious bent  of  the  age.  Tressilian's  horse 
loses  a  shoe  and  a  blacksmith  cannot  be 
found  until  an  imp  of  a  boy  leads  the  way 
to  a  mysterious  farrier,  named  Wayland 
Smith,  who  is  thought  by  those  who  know 
him  to  be  an  emissary  of  Satan  and  who 
turns  out  to  be  an  alchemist  with  a  laboratory 
underground,  and  who  is  persuaded  to  enter 
the  employ  of  Tressilian,  and  with  him  visits 
Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  who  signs  a  warrant  of 
attorney  to  help  to  secure  Leicester's  power- 
ful influence  in  persuading  the  queen  to 
free  Amy  from  Varney. 

Tressilian  and  Wayland  soon  after  this 
make  a  visit  to  Lord  Sussex,  and  when  he, 
for  a  seeming  discourtesy  to  the  queen's 
physician,  is  called  to  court  for  explanation, 
they  accompany  him. 

The  depicting  of  this  trip  to  Greenwich 
is  fascinating.  The  obeisance  to  royalty; 
the  first  step  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  career 
when  he  submits  his  elegant  cloak  for 
Elizabeth  to  walk  upon;  the  boat;  the 
river;  the  discussion  of  Shakespeare  and  a 
hundred  touches  of  genius — it  must  be  read 
in  full  to  be  appreciated. 

Sussex,  upon  examination,  is  fully  exon- 
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erated,  and  thereupon  calls  the  queen's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Amy  Robsart  is 
cruelly  held  prisoner,  and  forthwith  Varney 
and  Leicester  are  summoned  into  the  royal 
presence.  And  before  the  latter  has  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  Varney  affirms  that  Amy 
is  his  wife;  and,  as  every  one  is  cognizant  of 
Leicester's  confusion,  Varney  assures  Eliza- 
beth that  it  is  due  to  the  earl's  transcendent 
love  for  her  gracious  self.  The  case  is  ap- 
parently settled,  and  Varney  is  ordered  to 
appear  at  the  coming  festivities  at  Kenil- 
worth,  and  to  bring  with  him  the  woman 
who  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  trouble. 

Here  is  a  problem!  Amy  will  never  con- 
sent to  be  received  as  Varney's  wife.  She 
must  somehow  be  detained  at  Cumnor! 

It  resolves  into  a  battle  of  the  alchemists. 

Demetrius,  in  Varney's  employ,  prepares 
a  drug  for  Amy,  but  Wayland,  as  Tres- 
silian's  servant,  enters  her  apartments  as  a 
peddler  and  provides  an  antidote  for  the 
poison.  He  also  apprises  her  of  the  enemies 
by  whom  she  is  surrounded  and  with  him 
she  flees  from  Cumnor. 

The  time  of  the  great  carnival  at  Kenil- 
worth  is  near  at  hand.  Multitudes  are  on 
their  way  thither.  Every  avenue  of  approach 
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is  crowded.  Wayland  and  Amy  attach 
themselves  to  a  group  of  strolling  players, 
and  after  many  interesting  experiences  reach 
the  castle,  where  she  is  by  chance  lodged  in  a 
room  in  Mervyn's  Tower,  which  has  been 
assigned  to  Tressilian. 

Here  she  writes  a  letter  to  Leicester, 
beseeching  him  to  come  to  her,  and,  after 
tying  it  with  a  true-love  knot  of  her  hair, 
intrusts  it  to  Wayland  to  deliver,  but  it  is 
stolen  from  him. 

Meanwhile  Tressilian  has  occasion  to  re- 
turn to  his  room,  and  is  dumfounded  to 
find  Amy  there;  but  as  she  expected  Lei- 
cester would  come  in  answer  to  her  letter, 
she  bound  Tressilian  not  to  speak  or  act 
in  her  behalf  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours, 
and  he  departed  to  witness  the  coming  of 
the  queen.  According  to  history  it  was  a 
wonderful  preparation  that  Leicester  made 
for  the  reception  of  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth. 
Money  was  lavished  without  stint,  and  the 
details  of  pomp  and  pageantry  gleam  vividly 
before  us  when  touched  by  the  descriptive 
genius  of  Scott.  At  Warwick  there  is  music, 
a  salvo  of  smaller  arms,  a  round  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  roaring  welcome  by  the  mul- 
titude. The  cavalcade  is  illuminated  by 
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two  hundred  waxen  tapers  borne  by  men  on 
horseback. 

The  queen  is  adorned  with  countless 
jewels  and  attended  by  the  ladies  of  the 
court  and  valiant  knights  magnificently 
attired,  among  whom  Leicester  glitters  like 
a  golden  image.  The  procession  advances 
over  a  bridge  built  for  the  occasion,  and  here 
the  courtiers  dismount;  a  floating  island 
reaches  the  shore  and  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake"  announces  that  this  is  the  first  time 
she  has  ever  risen  to  pay  homage,  but  she 
could  not  refrain  from  obeisance  to  her 
gracious  Majesty.  Then,  as  the  queen  enters 
the  castle,  there  is  a  discharge  of  fireworks, 
new  and  wonderful  in  that  age,  and  she 
moves  on  through  pageants  of  heathen  gods 
and  heroes  of  antiquity  to  the  great  hall, 
which  is  hung  with  gorgeous  silken  tapestry, 
where  she  is  seated  by  Leicester  upon  a  royal 
throne,  who  after  kissing  her  hand  and 
eulogizing  her  most  profusely,  retires  and 
shortly  reappears  appareled  from  head  to 
foot  in  dazzling  white. 

The  queen  very  shortly  after  sends  for 
Varney,  and  asks  why  his  wife  presumes  to 
disobey  the  mandate  of  her  sovereign  and 
absent  herself  from  the  festivities,  and  he 
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replies  that  she  is  indisposed  and  presents 
certificates  to  that  purpose.  These  Tres- 
silian  madly  asserts  are  false,  but,  remem- 
bering his  promise  to  Amy  to  keep  silent 
for  twenty-four  hours,  he  halts  and  stammers 
and  the  queen  orders  Raleigh  to  place  him 
under  restraint. 

Then  follows  the  banquet,  served  upon 
a  most  magnificent  scale,  and  at  its  close 
Varney  seeks  Leicester  and  assures  him  that 
the  stars  promise  that  he  shall  marry  the 
queen,  and  he  also  notifies  him  that  Tres- 
silian  has  a  mistress  in  Mervyn's  Tower. 

From  here  events  hurry  to  a  climax.  The 
next  morning  Amy  escapes  from  her  room 
and  is  in  hiding  near  the  plaisance,  when 
close  at  hand  Leicester  avows  his  love  to 
Elizabeth  and  is  given  great  encouragement; 
but,  as  they  separate,  the  queen  discovers 
Amy,  who  declares  that  she  is  not  the  wife 
of  Varney,  and  that  " Leicester  knows  all." 

Accordingly  she  is  hurried  to  the  presence 
of  the  earl,  where  Elizabeth  rages  violently, 
but  Leicester's  marriage  remains  still  unre- 
vealed,  and  Amy  is  thought  to  be  insane 
and  she  is  placed  in  custody.  Moreover, 
Leicester  is  angry  with  Amy  for  coming  to 
Kenilworth  and  exposing  him  to  the  resent- 
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ment  of  the  queen,  and  he  resolves  to  see 
her  and  insist  that  for  the  present  she  must 
consent  to  be  known  as  Varney's  wife. 

This  proposition  is  scornfully  refused. 
Amy,  no  longer  a  child,  but  with  the  strength 
of  injured  womanhood,  calls  upon  the  earl 
as  a  man  and  as  her  lawful  husband  to  take 
her  to  Elizabeth  and  acknowledge  that  she 
is  his  wife. 

Leicester  yields  to  this  masterly  plea 
to  his  honor  and  prepares  for  the  ordeal; 
but  Varney,  clearly  perceiving  that  this 
involves  his  own  personal  ruin,  concludes 
that  "  either  he  or  Amy  must  die,"  and 
is  not  slow  in  deciding  which  it  shall  be. 
He  persuades  Leicester  that  Amy  is  con- 
niving with  Tressilian,  and  so  convinces  him 
of  her  perfidy  that  the  earl  finally  consents 
to  her  doom. 

That  evening  Leicester  and  Tressilian 
meet.  The  latter  still  believes  that  Varney 
holds  Amy  in  his  power,  and  he  begins  to 
plead  for  her;  but  his  words  and  motives  are 
misinterpreted.  Swords  are  drawn  and  they 
do  battle,  but  are  interrupted  and  meet 
again  on  the  morrow  in  a  secluded  spot, 
when,  just  as  Leicester  is  about  to  prevail, 
his  sword  is  seized  by  the  young  rascal, 
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Dicky  Smudge,  who  delivers  to  him  Amy's 
letter,  which  he  had  stolen  from  Way  land. 
The  tangle  of  affairs  is  unraveled  and  Amy 
is  proclaimed  as  the  Countess  of  Leicester. 

At  this  revelation,  Elizabeth  is  beside 
herself  with  rage,  declaring  that  "  Leicester's 
stolen  marriage  has  cost  her  a  husband  and 
England  a  king." 

In  the  violence  of  her  chagrin  and  anger 
she  forgets  for  a  while  her  royal  dignity, 
and  recovers  command  of  herself  only  when 
Lord  Burleigh  warns  her  that  "such  weakness 
little  becomes  a  queen."  Meanwhile  Varney 
fatally  shoots  the  drunken  Lambourne  and 
conducts  Amy  to  Cumnor,  where  she  is  con- 
fined in  Foster's  bedchamber,  a  mysterious 
room  reached  by  a  drawbridge,  which  she  is 
admonished  never  to  attempt  to  cross;  but 
when  Tressilian  and  Raleigh  come  to  take 
her  to  Kenilworth,  and  she  hears  the  sound 
of  their  horses'  hoofs,  she  thinks  it  is  the 
earl  and  rushes  from  her  room,  and  Varney 
has  so  manipulated  the  drawbridge  that  she 
falls  to  her  death.  When,  however,  this 
villain  learns  how  matters  have  developed, 
he  commits  suicide.  His  alchemist  is  found 
dead  in  his  laboratory  and  Tony  Foster  dis- 
appears and  his  skeleton  is  found  long  after- 
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ward  in  a  secret  chamber  where  he  hid  his 
gold.  Leicester  retires  from  court  for  a 
season,  but  later  is  again  a  favorite  in  wait- 
ing upon  the  queen,  and  dies  at  last  by 
taking  poison  he  had  designed  for  another. 
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DU  MAURIER 

GEORGE  LOUIS  PALMELLA  BUSSON 
DU  MAURIER  was  born  in  Paris  in  1834, 
and  died  in  England  in  1896.  His  father,  a 
naturalized  British  subject,  was  the  son  of  emigres 
who  had  left  France  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
and  settled  in  London. 

In  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  the  first  of  the  three  books 
which  won  du  Maurier9  late  in  life,  a  reputation 
as  novelist,  almost  as  great  as  he  had  enjoyed  as 
artist  and  humorist  for  more  than  a  generation, 
the  author  depicts  his  own  singularly  happy  child- 
hood. 

He  was  brought  to  London  when  three  or  four 
years  old,  but  vague  memories  of  this  period  were 
suddenly  exchanged,  one  beautiful  day  in  June, 
for  the  charming  realities  of  a  French  garden,  and 
an  f(old  yellow  house  with  green  shutters  and 
mansard  roofs  of  slate."  Here  at  Passy,  with  his 
"gay  and  jovial  father  and  his  young  English 
mother,"  the  boy  spent  seven  years  of  sweet,  price- 
less home  life. 

The  year  1856  found  him  in  Paris,  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  a  student  at  C(the  core  of  the  art  world"  of 
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which  in  "Trilby"  he    produced  a  fascinating 
idealistic  picture,  with  both  pen  and  pencil. 

For  many  years  lie  was  connected  with  "Punch," 
"The  Cornhill  Magazine,"  and  "Once  a  Week." 
He  spent  some  years  in  Antwerp,  and  it  was  there, 
while  working  in  the  studio  of  van  Lerius,  that  the 
great  misfortune  of  his  life  came  upon  him — the 
gradual  loss  of  sight  in  his  left  eye,  accompanied 
by  alarming  symptoms  in  the  right  eye,  which,  it 
was  thought,  might  also  become  affected — but  this 
did  not  happen;  he  went  on  with  his  work,  although 
his  weak  sight  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  sketch 
in  the  open  air.  Du  Maurier's  three  novels, 
"Trilby,"  the  story  of  a  tone-deaf  artist's  model 
who  became  a  prima  donna;  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  the 
story  of  the  dream  existence  of  Peter  and  the 
Duchess  of  Towers;  and  "The  Martian,"  which 
tells  of  Barty  Josslin  and  his  guardian  angel  from 
Mars — are  all  equally  preposterous,  yet  plausible 
and  fascinating. 


TRILBY 

By  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER 

Condensation  by 
ALICE  G.  GROZIER 

A  CHARMING  studio,  in  the  Latin  Quarter 
**  of  Paris,  sheltered  "  Three  Musketeers  of 
the  Brush":  Talbot  Wynne,  or  Taffy,  a  big, 
fair,  blue-eyed  young  Yorkshireman,  who 
had  been  a  soldier,  but  was  at  last  following 
his  wish  to  be  an  artist;  then  Sandy  Mc- 
Allister, or  the  Laird,  as  his  friends  called 
him,  intended  by  his  parents  for  a  solicitor, 
but  who  was  in  Paris  painting  toreadors  and 
singing  French  ballads  with  a  decided  Scotch 
accent. 

"The  third  he  was  Little  Billie,"  or 
William  Bagot,  a  pleasing  young  English- 
man from  London.  To  live  and  work  in 
Paris  had  been  Billie's  dream,  and  at  last 
it  was  a  reality,  he  and  his  two  friends  having 
taken  the  studio  together.  He  often  looked 
at  these  friends,  and  wondered  if  any  one, 
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living  or  dead,  ever  had  two  such  glorious 
chums.  His  absolute  belief  in  all  they  said 
and  did  touched  them  exceedingly,  and 
they  in  turn  loved  him  for  his  affectionate 
disposition  and  lively  ways;  and  recognizing 
his  quickness,  keenness,  and  delicacy  in  all 
matters  of  form  and  color,  they  had  also  a 
great  admiration  for  him. 

On  a  showery  April  day  the  three  friends 
were  in  the  studio,  each  occupied  to  his 
taste,  Taffy  vigorously  swinging  a  pair  of 
Indian  clubs,  the  Laird  sitting  before  his 
easel,  painting;  and  Billie,  kneeling  on  the 
broad  divan  before  the  great  studio  window, 
was  gazing  out  over  the  roofs  of  Paris, 
speculating  upon  the  future  of  himself  and 
his  friends. 

These  speculations  were  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
two  men  entered;  first  a  tall,  bony  individual 
of  any  age  between  thirty  and  forty-five,  of 
Jewish  aspect,  well-featured,  but  sinister. 
He  had  bold,  brilliant  black  eyes,  with  long, 
heavy  lids.  He  went  by  the  name  of  Sven- 
gali,  spoke  fluent  French,  but  with  a  German 
accent.  His  companion  was  a  little,  swarthy 
young  man,  possibly  a  gipsy;  under  his  arm 
he  carried  a  fiddle  and  bow. 
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Svengali  at  once  suggested  that  they  have 
some  music,  and,  seating  himself  at  the 
piano,  ran  his  fingers  up  and  down  the  keys 
with  the  easy  power  of  a  master.  Then 
he  fell  to  playing  Chopin's  Impromptu  in 
A  flat  so  beautifully  that  Little  BilhVs 
heart  was  nigh  to  bursting  with  emotion 
and  delight.  He  never  forgot  that  Im- 
promptu, which  he  was  destined  to  hear 
again  one  day  in  very  strange  circumstances. 

Then  the  two,  Svengali  and  his  com- 
panion, Gecko,  made  music  together  so  di- 
vinely, indeed,  that  even  Taffy  and  the 
Laird  were  almost  as  wild  in  their  enthu- 
siasm as  Billie,  but  with  an  enthusiasm  too 
deep  for  words. 

Suddenly  there  came  another  interruption, 
a  loud  knuckle-rapping  at  the  outer  door, 
and  a  voice  of  great  volume,  that  might 
belong  to  any  sex,  or  even  an  angel,  uttered 
the  British  milkman's  yodel,  "Milk  below," 
and  before  any  one  could  say,  "Entrez"  a 
strange  figure  appeared  framed  in  the  gloom 
of  the  antechamber;  the  figure  of  a  very 
tall  and  fully  developed  young  girl,  clad 
in  the  gray  overcoat  of  a  French  infantry 
soldier;  below  this  there  showed  a  short 
striped  petticoat,  and  beneath  it  were  vis- 
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ible  her  bare  white  ankles,  the  toes  losing 
themselves  in  a  huge  pair  of  men's  list 
slippers. 

While  not  strictly  beautiful,  the  girl  had 
great  charm;  she  was  really  much  like  a 
healthy  young  English  boy.  Closing  the 
door  behind  her,  she  said,  wistfully:  "Ye're 
all  English,  now,  aren't  ye?  I  heard  the 
music  and  thought  I'd  just  come  in  for  a 
bit  and  pass  the  time  of  day;  you  don't 
mind?  Trilby,  that's  my  name,  Trilby 
OTerrall." 

Yes  this  was  Trilby  of  the  studios,  artists' 
model,  taking  her  noonday  rest.  She  sat 
down  upon  the  model-throne  to  eat  her 
luncheon  and  listen  to  the  music. 

When  Svengali  had  brought  the  music  to 
a  close,  Trilby  remarked  it  was  not  very  gay, 
and  offered  to  sing  a  song  which  she  knew, 
and  in  English,  whereat  she  sang  "Ben 
Bolt,"  and  finished  amid  an  embarrassing 
silence,  for  her  hearers  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  intended  seriously  or  in  fun;  such 
a  volume  of  sound  ensued  that  it  flooded 
the  studio,  but  without  melody  or  music  of 
any  kind,  in  fact  as  if  the  singer  were  tone- 
deaf,  as  indeed  she  was. 

With  her  charm  and  good-fellowship  Trilby 
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won  the  hearts  of  the  Three  Musketeers, 
BilhVs  most  of  all,  and  it  was  Billie  for 
whom  she  felt  the  deepest  affection.  She 
cooked  for  them  at  times,  mended  their 
clothing,  listened  to  their  music  and  the 
wonderful  talks  of  "the  glory  that  was 
Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome." 
At  other  times  she  criticized  their  work,  in 
fact  was  quite  "one  of  them." 

A  climax  came  one  day  when  Billie,  visit- 
ing another  studio,  discovered  Trilby  posing 
for  the  "altogether."  He  was  so  shocked 
that  he  was  awakened  to  the  fact  of  his 
great  love  for  Trilby,  and,  rushing  home  to 
his  friends,  declared  that  he  was  going  to 
Barbizon  to  paint  the  forest  and  that  he 
wanted  to  be  alone. 

Trilby,  too,  saw  matters  in  a  different 
light,  and,  after  much  self-examination  and 
struggle,  decided  that  she  would  pose  no 
more,  but  would  earn  her  living  as  a  fine 
laundress,  with  an  old  friend  who  had  a 
laundry  and  was  doing  well.  Poor  Trilby 
was  certainly  one  of  the  frail  ones,  but 
through  ignorance,  rather  than  wrong  intent; 
now  she  saw  her  mistake,  and  with  her 
love  for  Billie  there  came  a  strange  new 
feeling,  a  dawning  self-respect. 
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Nineteen  times  Billie  asked  Trilby  to 
marry  him,  but  she  always  refused,  feeling 
herself  unworthy.  Then  one  Christmas 
night  he  asked  her  the  twentieth  time: 
"  Will  you  marry  me?  If  not  I  leave  Paris 
in  the  morning  never  to  return";  and 
Trilby,  fearing  to  lose  him  out  of  her  life, 
finally  answered,  "Yes." 

BilhVs  mother,  hearing  of  the  intended 
marriage,  journeyed  to  Paris  to  make  in- 
quiries about  Trilby,  finally  deciding  that 
she  was  not  the  wife  for  her  son,  all  of  which 
she  said  to  Trilby,  who  in  her  great  love 
for  Billie,  and  thinking  it  best  for  him, 
promised  to  go  away  and  not  see  him  again. 

Trilby  kept  her  promise  and  Billie  became 
very  ill;  when  he  had  sufficiently  recovered 
he  went  back  to  England  with  his  mother, 
his  heart,  as  it  seemed,  quite  dead. 

This  was  a  sorrowful  time  for  Taffy  and 
the  Laird,  as  they  missed  both  Trilby  and 
Billie.  Nothing  was  heard  of  the  former 
for  a  long  time. 

Years  went  by  and  Billie  became  a  famous 
painter,  with  a  beautiful  home  in  London 
and  many  friends. 

Then  the  Three  Musketeers  were  together 
again  in  Paris,  where  they  visited  the  scenes 
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of  former  times,  at  last  going  to  the  old 
studio,  now  rented  to  other  tenants,  but 
having  still  upon  its  wall  Billie's  famous 
drawing  of  Trilby's  foot,  protected  by  a 
covering  of  glass;  and  beneath  it  some 
stanzas  to  "Pauvre  Trilby,  la  belle  et  bonne 
etcher  e!" 

One  night  they  attended  a  concert  in  a 
large  hall  on  the  Rue  St.-Honore.  The 
first  violin  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  before 
they  recognized  their  old  friend  Gecko. 
Just  as  the  clock  struck,  Svengali  appeared 
— the  conductor.  Then  a  moment  of  silence, 
and  two  little  page-boys  each  drew  a  silken 
rope,  the  curtains  parted,  and  a  tall  figure 
walked  slowly  down  to  the  front  of  the 
stage.  The  house  rose  to  meet  her  as  she 
advanced,  bowing  to  right  and  left — "It 
was  Trilby." 

Her  eyes  on  Svengali,  at  a  signal  from 
him  she  sang  without  accompaniment,  in  a 
voice  so  immense  in  its  softness,  richness, 
and  freshness  that  it  seemed  to  be  pouring 
itself  from  all  around;  and  then  her  dove- 
like  eyes  looked  past  Svengali,  straight  at 
Billie,  and  all  his  long-lost  power  of  loving 
came  back  with  a  rush. 

At    last — the    final    performance    of    the 
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evening.  Trilby  vocalized,  without  words, 
Chopin's  Impromptu  in  A  flat;  astounding, 
no  piano  had  ever  given  out  such  notes  as 
these!  Amid  the  wild  applause  and  en- 
thusiasm of  an  immense  audience,  Trilby 
had  made  her  debut  in  Paris. 

Her  debut  in  London  was  a  different 
matter;  Svengali,  ill,  and  unable  to  conduct, 
had  taken  his  place  in  a  box  exactly  opposite 
Trilby,  but  his  presence  had  no  effect  upon 
her.  When  it  came  time  for  her  to  sing 
she  started  "Ben  Bolt,"  but  sang  only  a  few 
bars,  when  the  house  was  in  an  uproar  of 
laughter,  hoots,  and  hisses.  Trilby  had  lost 
the  power  of  "singing  true." 

She  seemed  to  be  awakening  from  sleep, 
not  knowing  where  she  was.  Her  old-time 
friends  rescued  her  and  took  her  home  to 
Billie's  mother.  Svengali  collapsed  from 
shock  and  died  very  suddenly. 

The  friends  learned  from  Gecko  that 
"there  were  two  Trilbys,"  Svengali  had  but 
to  say  "Dor"  and  she  suddenly  became  an 
unconscious  Trilby  of  marble,  to  do  his  bid- 
ding. So  they  traveled,  giving  concerts, 
Svengali,  Gecko,  Trilby,  attended  by  Marta, 
an  old  servant  of  Svengali. 

The  long  strain  had  its  effect  upon  poor 
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Trilby,  and  she  drooped  and  died,  surrounded 
by  the  old-time  friends  and  Billie's  mother. 
Not  long  after,  Little  Billie,  broken-hearted, 
followed  her. 

Printed  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  Harper 
&  Bros.,  authorized  publishers. 


MULOCK 

INAH  MARIA  MULOCK  was  born  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent  on  April  20,  1826,  the 
daughter  of  a  minister.  She  died  October  12, 1887. 

Miss  Mulock  picked  up  a  good  education  despite 
the  unsettled  fortunes  of  her  father.  When  she  was 
but  twenty  years  old  she  bravely  started  for  London, 
whither  go  all  English  people  to  try  their  fortunes, 
since  Dick  Whittington  has  shown  the  place. 

There  she  was  greatly  helped  by  her  own  per- 
sonal charm  and  by  the  friendship  of  two  men 
whose  names  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
book  trade,  Alexander  Macmillan  and  Charles 
Edward  Mudie.  (She  later  married  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Macmillan,  G.  L.  Craik.) 

She  began  her  literary  ventures  with  stories  for 
young  people,  but  early  won  success  with  "The 
Ogilvies";  a  delightful  fairy  story,  "Alice  Lear- 
mont,"  followed  soon,  as  did  novels,  short  stories, 
and  various  other  forms  of  expression.  But  she 
will  always  be  remembered  by  one  book,  though  her 
popularity  in  her  time  extended  to  many  others. 

"John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  published  in  1857, 
is  read  to-day  as  it  was  then,  and  will  not  fade 
as  have  the  other  works  of  its  author. 
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JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN 

By  DINAH  MARIA  MULOCK 

Condensation  by 
BASIL  KING 


'"THOUGH  a  boy  of  sixteen,  I  was  too  ill 
A  and  crippled  to  walk.  Owing  to  the 
rain,  my  father  pushed  my  hand  carriage 
under  an  archway.  Taking  shelter  there 
we  found  a  handsome  boy  of  thirteen,  well 
built,  strong,  and  looking  more  than  his  age. 
Fearing  to  lose  time  from  work  in  his 
tannery,  my  father  engaged  this  boy  to  push 
me  home  when  the  rain  ceased.  Arrived 
at  our  house,  I  asked  him  in  for  a  meal. 
After  his  dinner  in  the  kitchen  he  joined  me 
in  the  dining-room,  telling  me  something 
of  his  history.  His  name  was  John  Halifax, 
an  orphan,  without  home,  relatives,  or 
money,  and  so  obliged  to  roam  the  country 
looking  for  work.  His  one  treasure  was  a 
Greek  Testament,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which 
was  written  the  name  of  Guy  Halifax.  In 
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addition  there  were  the  entries  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Guy  Halifax,  gentleman,  to  Muriel 
Joyce,  spinster,  in  the  year  1779;  of  the 
birth  of  John  Halifax  in  1780;  and  of  the 
death  of  Guy  Halifax  in  1781.  Being  unable 
to  write,  the  lad  asked  me  to  make  the 
additional  entry,  "  Muriel  Halifax,  died  Janu- 
ary 1,1791." 

Never  having  had  a  companion,  I  took 
to  this  boy  as  a  friend,  inducing  my  father, 
Abel  Fletcher,  to  give  him  work  in  the  tan- 
yard.  It  was  humble  work,  at  a  pittance 
a  week,  and  the  boy  took  such  care  of  him- 
self as  he  could,  sleeping  in  or  on  a  pile  of 
tanbark,  and  eating  no  more  than  enough 
to  keep  him  alive.  Faithful  and  indus- 
trious, however,  he  won  his  master's  con- 
fidence, being  gradually  promoted  to  better 
posts,  though  still  earning  no  more  than  a 
bare  maintenance. 

Those  were  the  days  of  hard  times  inci- 
dental to  the  Napoleonic  wars,  with  scarcity 
both  of  work  and  food.  As  I  was  helpless, 
it  meant  much  to  my  father  to  have  grow- 
ing up  under  his  eye  a  lad  to  whom  his 
master's  interests  were  his  own.  In  a 
measure  John  Halifax  took  my  place  in  the 
tannery,  and  during  the  labor  riots  from 
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which  my  father  suffered,  as  did  most  em- 
ployers of  the  time,  my  friend  was  always 
on  hand  to  soothe  the  workmen  and  protect 
my  father's  property. 

In  proportion  as  Abel  Fletcher  grew  old 
and  infirm  a  greater  measure  of  responsi- 
bility fell  on  the  younger  man's  shoulders. 
By  the  time  he  was  twenty-one  my  father 
was  willing  to  take  him  into  partnership, 
promoting  him  thus  from  the  standing  of  a 
waif,  which  was  that  which  he  held  in  the 
eyes  of  our  conservative  fellow-townsmen  in 
Norton  Bury,  in  Gloucestershire,  to  that 
of  solid  citizen.  No  young  man  ever  de- 
served good  fortune  more.  Developing,  too, 
a  force  of  character  which  could  not  but  be 
progressive,  he  more  than  once  found  him- 
self at  odds  with  the  old  Tory  elements  that 
had  long  held  our  townspeople  in  submission 
and  contempt. 

Chief  among  the  petty  tyrants  of  the 
aristocratic  class  were  the  Earl  of  Luxmore 
and  his  son-in-law,  Richard  Brithwood,  the 
important  landowners  of  our  neighborhood. 
Hard-drinking,  hard-riding,  and  profligate, 
they  made  use  to  the  full  of  those  privileges 
of  birth  and  position  which  in  those  days 
allowed  the  nobility  to  be  overbearing  to 
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all  whom  they  regarded  as  inferiors.  Tow- 
ard this  spirit  John  Halifax  bore  himself 
respectfully  but  manfully,  exciting  the  hatred 
of  his  opponents  by  defeating  their  ends. 
A  combination  of  circumstances  brought 
him  in  the  long  run  into  closer  connection 
with  both  than  either  he  or  they  cared  to 
recognize. 

When  I  was  twenty-three  and  John  Hali- 
fax twenty  we  took  our  first  holiday  together, 
lodging  at  a  farm-house  in  the  neighboring 
hills,  where  also  some  cousins  of  Richard 
Brithwood,  Mr.  March  and  his  daughter, 
Ursula,  were  making  a  temporary  residence. 
The  father  being  an  invalid,  and  growing 
rapidly  worse  while  we  were  there,  John 
Halifax  was  able  to  perform  valuable  services 
for  the  daughter.  By  the  time  the  father 
died  John  and  Miss  March  were  in  love. 
The  difficulties  to  their  marriage  were  of  a 
kind  only  to  be  solved  by  overriding  them. 
John  Halifax  was  poor  and  a  nobody; 
Ursula  March  was  high-born  and  an  heiress. 
When  he  would  have  retired  it  was  she  who, 
with  the  instincts  of  a  big  and  noble  heart, 
took  matters  into  her  own  hands.  She  did 
this  the  more  bravely,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Richard  Brithwood,  her  guardian,  had  the 
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power  to  withhold  her  income,  which  he 
did  for  years. 

Their  marriage  was  therefore  in  modest 
conditions,  but  none  the  less  happy  for  that. 
Their  first  sorrow  may  be  said  to  have  come 
when  their  eldest  child,  Muriel,  proved  to 
have  been  born  blind.  Almost  the  last  act 
of  my  stern  old  father  was  to  bless  the  babe 
and  proclaim  her  the  child  of  peace. 

Next  to  his  wife  this  little  blind  girl  was 
the  object  of  her  father's  dearest  affections. 
Three  boys,  Guy,  Edwin,  and  Walter,  were 
born  after  her,  and  lastly  another  little  girl; 
but  to  none  did  the  heart  of  John  Halifax 
go  out  with  the  tenderness  called  forth  by 
the  little  one  who  never  seemed  afflicted, 
because  of  her  sweet  happiness.  When  at 
the  age  of  eleven  she  was  taken  from  them 
the  father's  youth  forsook  him  and  middle 
age  began  to  draw  on. 

I  now  made  my  home  with  them,  as  a 
brother  to  the  parents  and  an  uncle  to  the 
children.  The  fullness  of  affection  they 
showed  one  another  was  always  shared  with 
me.  So,  too,  I  shared  in  all  the  subsequent 
years  of  mingled  prosperity  and  care. 

They  were  the  years,  following  Waterloo, 
of  England's  first  great  industrial  expansion. 
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John  Halifax  became  one  of  the  new  nobility 
which  then  began  to  so  large  a  degree  to 
supplant  the  old,  the  nobility  of  commerce. 
His  progressive  mind  was  always  looking 
for  new  outlets  to  his  energies,  which  were 
also  to  include  new  phases  of  prosperity 
to  the  people  roundabout,  who  more  and 
more  looked  to  him  as  leader.  In  addition 
to  the  business  of  which  my  father's  death 
had  made  him  master,  he  took  over  the  old 
cloth-mills  at  Enderley.  Here  Lord  Lux- 
more  was  the  proprietor,  and  to  ruin  the 
mills,  and  so  ruin  John,  he  deflected  the 
stream  on  the  pretext  of  needing  the  water 
to  supply  his  own  fountains.  John  Halifax 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  had  already 
been  in  touch  with  Arkwright,  who  first 
used  steam  in  the  mills  at  Manchester. 
Steam  was  therefore  introduced  at  Enderley, 
the  income  of  the  mill-owner  doubling  and 
trebling  with  each  year.  From  the  small 
house  in  town  John  and  Ursula  Halifax 
moved  to  a  modest  estate  in  the  country, 
moving  from  that  in  the  course  of  time  to 
one  of  the  great  houses  of  the  county, 
exerting  with  each  change  a  widening  influ- 
ence for  good  which  in  the  Regent's  days 
was  rare. 
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But  prosperity  brought  them  no  immunity 
from  domestic  trouble.  Little  Muriel's  death 
was  the  first  blow.  Other  blows  followed 
soon.  The  boys  grew  up  to  be  young  men. 
With  their  love-affairs  came  the  first  real 
discords  in  the  family. 

They  began  with  the  appearance  of  a 
governess  for  little  Maud.  She  gave  her 
name  as  Miss  Silver.  Beautiful,  mysterious, 
and  self-contained,  she  repelled  Ursula's 
motherly  sympathies  by  a  coldness  not 
explained  till  she  proved  to  be  Louise 
d'Ai-gent,  the  daughter  of  a  notorious  French 
Deputy  under  the  Reign  of  Terror.  But  by 
this  time  the  worst  mischief  was  done,  since 
Guy,  the  eldest  son,  was  in  love  with  her. 
To  accept  her  as  Guy's  future  wife  cost 
John  and  Ursula  Halifax  a  struggle.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  them,  therefore,  that  Guy 
should  be  refused  on  the  ground  that  Miss 
Silver  was  in  love  with  another  man.  There 
was  no  relief  in  this,  however,  since  the  other 
man  proved  to  be  the  second  son,  Edwin, 
who  was  also  in  love  with  her.  Of  this 
difficult  situation  the  animosity  between 
the  two  brothers  was  not  the  least  of  the 
trials  the  parents  had  to  undergo.  In  a 
household  where  love  had  been  the  watch- 
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word  the  hatred  of  brothers  was  the  harder 
to  bear.  Before  Edwin  was  married  Guy 
had  gone  abroad,  nominally  on  business  for 
his  father,  but  really  to  be  away  from  the 
sight  of  Edwin's  happiness. 

While  this  change  eased  the  situation, 
it  was  also  the  source  of  new  anxieties. 
Disquieting  reports  were  brought  from  Paris 
by  the  Earl  of  Luxmore's  son,  Lord  Ravenel. 
From  boyhood  young  Ravenel  had  enter- 
tained an  admiration  for  his  father's  op- 
ponent, John  Halifax,  which  had  grown  with 
time.  The  kindness  always  shown  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Halifax  to  Lord  Ravenel's  sister, 
Lady  Caroline  Brithwood,  whom  her  hus- 
band, Richard  Brithwood,  had  divorced, 
strengthened  the  attachment  of  a  young 
man  neglected  by  his  father,  to  those  who 
could  take  a  stand  of  their  own.  Each 
time  he  returned  to  Luxmore  Park  young 
Ravenel  made  a  refuge  of  the  Halifax  home. 
From  Paris  he  brought  news  that  Guy  had 
come  into  the  circle  of  the  aged  reprobate, 
Lord  Luxmore,  with  little  advantage  to 
himself.  Graver  news  followed  that.  A 
letter  in  Guy's  own  hand  informed  his  par- 
ents that,  being  drunk  in  a  gambling-house, 
he  had  quarreled  with  Sir  Gerard  Vermilye, 
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who  years  before  had  induced  Lady  Caroline 
to  elope  with  him,  had  struck  the  man 
and  possibly  killed  him.  He  had  now  to 
flee  from  France.  By  the  time  the  letter 
reached  his  parents  he  would  have  sailed 
for  America. 

If  MuriePs  death  had  ended  John's  youth, 
Guy's  disgrace  did  the  same  for  his  mother's. 
I  first  noticed  then  that  Ursula  was  begin- 
ning to  grow  old.  Up  to  that  time  she  had 
been  a  matron,  ripening  with  serenity. 
More  than  maturity  came  into  her  beauty 
now,  a  sadness,  a  depression,  which  she 
rarely  threw  off.  Though  peaceful  years 
came  with  the  news  that  Guy  had  settled 
in  Boston,  where  the  business  of  which  he 
had  become  the  head  was  prospering,  the 
lightheartedness  went  out  of  our  home  for- 
ever. In  my  case  that  was  the  more  true, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  on  the  day  when 
Edwin  was  married  I  had  surprised  John, 
for  whom  my  affection  was  that  of  Jonathan 
for  David,  " passing  the  love  of  women," 
in  an  unusual  fit  of  pain.  He  had  been  so 
strong  and  well  throughout  the  years  in 
which  we  had  lived  together  as  brothers 
that  the  thought  of  his  suffering  was  new 
and  strange  to  me.  It  became  stranger  if 
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not  newer  when  the  paroxysms  were  repeated. 
This  was  only  at  long  intervals,  so  that  we 
were  able  to  keep  the  secret  to  ourselves. 
Even  Ursula  did  not  know,  and  John  bound 
me  to  silence  till  he  himself  spoke.  It  was 
not  till  Guy  had  been  some  years  in  America, 
and  a  little  daughter  had  been  born  to 
Edwin  and  Louise,  that  John  told  me  the 
doctor's  verdict  concerning  himself.  He 
might  live  to  an  old  age,  or  he  might  go 
at  any  minute.  With  the  knowledge  of 
this  possibility  my  own  death  seemed  to 
begin. 

Nevertheless,  more  years  went  by  with  no 
greater  disturbance  to  the  current  of  our 
lives  than  a  sudden  perplexity  with  regard 
to  Maud.  It  was  not  only  with  regard  to 
Maud,  but  with  regard  to  Lord  Ravenel. 
Why  neither  John  nor  Ursula  had  foreseen 
what  might  happen  there  I  never  under- 
stood, for  to  me  such  a  possibility  had  long 
been  evident.  Maud  was  now  eighteen; 
Lord  Ravenel  a  romantic,  somewhat  By- 
ronic  figure  of  thirty-seven.  To  her  parents 
the  difference  in  age  precluded  love;  to  me 
love  knew  no  such  limitations.  When,  there- 
fore, Ravenel  came  to  us  asking  permission 
to  try  to  win  the  child  her  parents  refused. 
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While  nothing  was  said  to  Maud,  the  dis- 
appearance of  her  lover — he  was  almost 
that — left  her  wounded  and  wondering.  It 
was  not  only  the  difference  in  age  which  had 
dictated  the  course  of  John  and  Ursula, 
but  lack  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
young  man's  character. 

That  was  soon  to  be  tested.  Within  a 
short  time  after  he  had  left  us,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  was  not  to  return, 
the  earl,  his  father,  died,  leaving  a  large 
entailed  property,  but  otherwise  nothing 
but  debts.  To  pay  these  debts,  for  which 
the  law  held  the  new  earl  in  no  way  respon- 
sible, Ravenel,  now  Lord  Luxmore,  renounced 
his  rights  of  inheritance.  He  himself  was 
left  with  the  smallest  income  on  which  a 
man  of  his  rank  could  live.  To  John  and 
Ursula  this  unexpected  force  of  character 
brought  mingled  satisfaction  and  regret. 
The  more  they  rejoiced  in  the  nobility  of  the 
act,  the  more  deep  their  anxiety  lest  they 
should  have  intervened  to  the  injury  of  two 
whom  they  loved. 

And  still  more  years  went  by.  Edwin 
was  now  relieving  his  father  of  some  of  the 
cares  of  business;  Walter  was  preparing  to 
go  out  into  the  world;  Maud  was  growing 
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staid.  Already  prominent  in  public  affairs, 
John  declined  to  stand  for  Parliament  be- 
cause, to  some  degree,  the  heart  had  gone 
out  of  him.  There  was  no  outward  change 
beyond  more  gray  in  the  hair  and  more 
gravity  in  the  expression,  but  pain  borne 
in  secret  was  beginning  to  tell  on  him.  The 
knowledge  that  Guy  was  so  far  away  and 
Maud  not  happy  had  its  effect  on  Ursula. 
Growing  old  myself,  I  was  obliged  to  stand 
by  and  watch  the  two  I  loved  best  on  earth 
growing  old  even  more  rapidly. 

There  came  a  day  when  there  was  no 
more  news  from  Guy.  Our  fears  increased 
with  the  weeks.  Then  we  received  a  letter 
saying  that  he  and  his  partner  were  to  sail 
in  a  few  days'  time  from  Boston.  For  some 
reason  not  explained  the  letter  was  already 
two  months  old.  Had  they  really  taken 
the  ship  Guy  named  they  should  have  been 
in  England  some  weeks  ago.  Inquiry  at 
Lloyd's  revealed  no  such  ship  as  having 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  though  a  small  vessel 
of  that  name  had  foundered  in  the  West 
Indies.  Had  Guy  and  his  partner  sailed 
for  England  by  this  roundabout  route, 
it  was  still  possible  that  they  had  been 
rescued  and  might  be  on  the  way  home. 
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So  for  more  months  we  waited  in  a  hope 
that  gradually  became  no  hope.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  knowledge  of  her  the  strong, 
competent  Ursula  began  to  have  days  of 
not  coming  down-stairs.  She  never  com- 
plained; she  never  spoke  of  Guy;  she  was 
only  tired.  John  with  his  secret  and  she 
with  hers  seemed  to  withdraw  each  into  a 
still  place  where  they  were  alone  with  God. 
It  was  a  quiet  time,  even  if  a  sad  time;  but 
to  me  it  was  the  end. 

Then  one  day  a  stranger  appeared,  tall, 
bearded,  tanned.  It  was  Maud  who  saw 
him  first.  Begging  him  to  be  seated,  she 
told  him  she  would  send  her  father.  "But, 
Maud,  don't  you  know  me?  I'm  Guy." 

He  had  come  back  with  his  partner,  who 
was  now  known  as  William  Ravenel.  For 
John  and  Ursula  it  was  the  joy  which  lets 
the  servant  depart  in  peace.  Guy  having 
outlived  his  boyish  passion  for  Louise 
d'Argent,  he  and  Edwin  met  as  friends. 
Maud  and  William  Ravenel  found  each 
other  in  that  happiness  in  which  a  difference 
of  twenty  years  does  not  count. 

We  went  one  day  into  the  old  beech  woods 
at  Enderley,  where  thirty-three  years  earlier 
John  and  Ursula  had  vowed  themselves 
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to  each  other.  John  had  come  with  us; 
Ursula  kept  her  room.  Not  even  the  bliss 
of  Guy's  return  gave  her  back  her  strength. 
It  was  a  pleasanb  afternoon  with  the  young 
people  all  about  us.  John  lay  down  upon  the 
grass,  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes. 

"How  cold  it  has  grown/'  Maud  said, 
toward  sunset.  "I  think  we  ought  to  wake 
father." 

But  John  did  not  wake.  While  sleeping 
he  had  been  called.  I  went  home  to  tell 
his  wife. 

We  carried  him  into  the  old  farm-house 
where  he  and  Ursula  had  met.  There  at 
ten  that  night  she  came  to  him.  How  she 
came  I  do  not  know.  How  she,  who  had 
not  walked  for  weeks,  had  found  her  way 
hither,  what  strength  helped  her  to  stand 
there  as  she  did  stand,  upright  and  calm, 
I  do  not  know.  All  I  can  say  is  that  she 
came,  that  she  talked  to  her  children,  bade 
them  never  forget  their  father,  and  asked 
them  to  leave  her  for  a  little  while  alone 
with  him. 

We  closed  the  door,  sitting  on  the  stairs 
outside.  It  might  have  been  for  minutes, 
it  might  have  been  for  hours.  It  was  Guy 
who  at  last  went  in. 
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She  was  still  in  the  same  place  by  the  bed- 
side, but  half  lying  on  the  bed.  Her  arm 
was  round  her  husband's  neck,  her  face 
nestled  close  to  his  hair.  They  might  have 
been  asleep.  One  of  her  children  called  her, 
but  she  neither  stirred  nor  answered.  Guy 
lifted  her  up  very  tenderly — his  mother — a 
widow — 

But  she  was  not  a  widow  now. 


PORTER 

TANE  PORTER,  British  novelist,  was  born  at 
**  Durham  in  1776.  Her  life  and  literary  reputa- 
tion were  closely  linked  with  those  of  her  sister, 
Anna  Maria  Porter,  novelist,  and  her  brother,  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter,  painter  and  traveler.  After 
their  father's  death  in  1779  their  mother  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  the  children,  as  they  grew  older, 
had  their  love  of  romance  stimulated  by  association 
with  Flora  Macdonald  and  the  young  Walter  Scott. 
The  sister,  Anna  Maria,  published  a  long  series 
of  works  during  the  years  between  1797  and  1830; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  Jane  Porter,  (l  whose  intel- 
lectual power,  though  slower  of  development  and 
in  expression,  was  greater  than  her  sister's,"  pub- 
lished her  first  work,  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw9' 
(1803),  which  gained  for  her  an  immediate  popu- 
larity. It  was  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  won  for  the  author  the  election  as  canoness  of 
the  Teutonic  order  of  St.  Joachim. 

Some  years  before  the  appearance  of  Scott's 
"Waverley,"  Jane  Porter  attempted  the  national 
romance  in  her  "Scottish  Chiefs."  The  story  of 
Wallace  had  been  a  great  favorite  with  her  since 
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childhood;  and  the  poem  of  "Blind  Harry  "  (Henry 
the  Minstrel)  was  doubtless  well  known  to  her. 
The  book  lacked  historical  accuracy  and  she  made 
the  figure  of  Wallace  a  rather  sentimental  con- 
ception of  the  character;  yet  her  picturesque  power 
of  narration  saved  the  story  from  oblivion. 

Miss  Porter's  later  works  include  "The  Pastor's 
Fireside,"  "Duke  Christian  of  Lunenburg,"  "Com- 
ing Out,"  and  "The  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps." 
She  wrote  in  conjunction  with  her  sister,  "Tales 
'Round  a  Winter  Hearth."  She  wrote  also  some 
plays  and  made  frequent  contributions  to  current 
periodicals. 

Miss  Porter  joined  her  brother  in  Russia  for  a 
time,  but  at  his  death  she  returned  to  England  to 
reside  with  her  eldest  brother  at  Bristol,  where  she 
died  on  the  24th  of  May,  1850. 


THADDEUS  OF  WARSAW 

By  JANE  PORTER 

Condensation  by 
SAPvA  WARE  BASSETT 

V\7ITH  the  Great  War  in  which  Poland 
*  ^  has  won  her  freedom  still  fresh  in  our 
memory,  we  re-read  with  renewed  interest 
the  old-time  classic  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw. 

The  story  takes  place  at  that  grim  era  of 
history  when  the  little  kingdom  of  Poland 
was  attacked  by  Russia  and  Austria,  and, 
having  been  defeated  under  the  leadership 
of  Kosciusko,  was  forced  to  sign  the  ignomin- 
ious treaty  of  partition  that  gave  her  territory 
to  the  conquerors  and  wiped  her  name  from 
off  the  roll  of  free  nations.  From  that  date 
until  this  Poland,  as  an  independent  country, 
has  not  existed. 

Jane  Porter  lived  when  the  shadow  of  this 
cruel  tragedy  still  darkened  the  world,  and 
she  penned  her  romance  of  Thaddeus 
only  nine  years  after  Kosciusko  had  been 
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taken  captive  and  while  he  was  the  idol  of 
the  hour. 

The  noble  house  of  Sobieski  was  intensely 
patriotic  and  its  loyalty  to  the  ruling  mon- 
arch, Stanislaus,  led  not  only  the  palatine, 
but  his  grandson,  Thaddeus,  into  the  fray. 

It  was  the  young  man's  first  glimpse  of 
war  and  we  see  him  and  his  grandfather 
setting  forth  to  battle  in  the  highest  of  spirits. 
Before  the  boy  leaves  home  his  mother,  the 
Countess  Therese,  presents  him  with  a 
miniature  of  his  father,  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously supposed  to  be  dead;  and  a  letter 
from  which  he  learns  that  his  unknown 
parent  was  an  Englishman  named  Sackville, 
who,  while  a  guest  at  "Villanow,"  the 
Sobieski  estate,  married  Therese  and  after- 
ward deserted  her.  Since  his  mysterious 
disappearance  nothing  has  ever  been  heard 
of  him.  In  the  mean  time  Thaddeus  has 
been  brought  up  under  the  name  of  Sobieski 
and  has  given  his  word  never  to  assume 
any  other. 

The  discovery  that  he  is  of  English  parent- 
age is  a  happy  one,  for  our  hero's  best  friend, 
Pembroke  Somerset,  is  also  an  Englishman. 
While  traveling  through  Russia  for  a  holi- 
day Pembroke,  for  the  mere  adventure  of 
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it,  has  been  persuaded  to  take  up  arms 
against  Poland;  and  would  have  perished 
miserably  when  wounded  in  battle  had  he 
not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  young  Sobieski, 
who  from  an  impulse  of  pity  saves  his  life 
and  takes  him  back  to  "Villanow."  Here 
the  stranger  is  welcomed  with  all  kindness, 
and  so  winning  is  his  personality  that  he 
speedily  becomes  a  second  son  in  the  home. 

When  summoned  to  return  to  England  he 
parts  from  his  Polish  hosts  with  keenest 
regrets,  and  with  the  eager  plea  that  when 
the  war  is  over  Thaddeus  shall  visit  him  in 
London. 

That  Poland  will  be  the  winner  in  the 
present  struggle,  and  a  victorious  peace  soon 
be  concluded  when  the  friends  shall  be 
reunited,  neither  doubts.  But  no  such  for- 
tunate result  comes  out  of  the  war. 

Instead  the  Polish  army  is  set  upon  at 
every  point  by  superior  numbers.  One 
stronghold  after  another  falls.  Kosciusko  is 
taken  prisoner;  and  at  length,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  slaughter  of  an  entire  people,  the 
king  surrenders  and  agrees  to  sign  a  treaty 
of  partition. 

It  is  a  terrible  day  for  Thaddeus  Sobieski. 

Wounded,  he  tries  in  vain  to  rally  his 
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followers.  It  is  useless.  The  Cossacks  rush 
forward  in  pursuit  of  the  vanquished  army, 
swarming  after  their  prey.  Thaddeus  is 
compelled  to  retire,  and  as,  with  his  few 
retainers,  he  retreats  toward  "Villanow" 
he  comes  upon  the  dead  body  of  his  grand- 
father, who  has  been  killed  in  the  combat. 
There  is,  however,  scant  time  to  mourn  this 
overwhelming  loss.  Hurriedly  young  Sobi- 
eski  presses  on  to  his  castle  where  the  women 
of  his  household  are  defenseless.  Here  he 
finds  his  mother  wasted  by  illness,  and  even 
while  he  lingers  to  protect  her  she  dies  in 
his  arms.  Further  delay  is  certain  death. 
If  he  is  to  escape  with  his  life  he  must  flee. 
As  he  mounts  his  horse  and  gallops  away 
the  foe  storms  the  redoubts  and  puts  the 
buildings  to  flame.  No  alternative  now 
remains  for  him  but  to  say  farewell  to  his 
native  land  and,  an  exile,  hasten  his  flight 
to  England.  All  his  property  is  gone.  The 
riches  the  family  possessed  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  aid  in  equipping  the  Polish  army. 
In  consequence  young  Thaddeus  leaves  home 
carrying  with  him  nothing  but  a  few  trinkets 
he  chances  to  have  upon  his  person. 

One   hope,   however,    cheers   him   in   his 
loneliness  and  despair.     He  will  soon  be  with 
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Pembroke  Somerset,  and  no  longer  be  friend- 
less and  alone.  During  the  turmoil  of  the 
past  few  months  he  has  mislaid  Pembroke's 
address,  to  be  sure;  and  in  addition  no  letters 
from  England  have  reached  him,  but  these 
facts  he  explains  away  as  a  result  of  the 
chaos  in  which  he  has  been  living.  It  never 
occurs  to  him  to  doubt  the  loyalty  or  affec- 
tion of  the  Englishman. 

On  reaching  London  Thaddeus  goes  at 
once  to  a  hotel,  planning  to  stay  there  only 
until  he  can  discover  the  whereabouts  of  his 
friend,  but  on  finding  the  charges  beyond 
the  scope  of  his  meager  purse  is  forced  to 
take  cheaper  lodgings  with  a  kindly  woman 
he  encounters  in  the  street.  Fortunately, 
this  worthy  soul  proves  herself  a  true  Samari- 
tan, for  on  reaching  her  house  Thaddeus, 
overcome  by  the  strain  through  which  he 
had  passed,  at  once  falls  ill,  and  but  for  the 
care  of  his  faithful  nurse  would  have  died. 
As  it  is  he  slowly  recovers ,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  his  sickness  is  driven 
to  pawn  almost  every  treasure  he  owns.  On 
the  heels  of  this  misfortune  the  child  of  Mrs. 
Robson,  his  good  landlady,  dies,  and,  since 
she  has  no  money  to  defray  the  bills  of 
physician  and  undertaker,  Thaddeus,  or  Mr. 
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Constantine  as  he  now  styles  himself,  as- 
sumes them.  In  the  mean  time  the  refugee 
secures  the  address  of  Pembroke  Somerset 
and  writes  him  two  letters;  but,  much  to  his 
grief,  these  are  returned  unanswered.  He 
even  meets  his  former  comrade  on  the  street 
and  the  Englishman  passes  him  by.  What 
choice  has  Sobieski  but  to  believe  Pembroke 
a  fair-weather  friend  who  scorns  his  defeat 
and  poverty,  and  has  ceased  to  cherish  any 
further  regard  for  him? 

The  discovery  is  a  cruel  blow  to  his  faith 
in  humankind. 

Life  now  begins  in  deadly  earnest  for  our 
hero. 

While  he  is  still  without  money  a  beloved 
old  general  from  the  Polish  army — a  man 
whom  he  had  pledged  the  king  he  would 
always  befriend,  comes  to  him  in  want  and 
illness.  Thaddeus  takes  him  into  his  lodg- 
ings and  tries  to  nurse  him  back  to  health. 
The  young  nobleman's  financial  condition 
is  now  desperate.  He  pawns  what  scanty 
possessions  remain  to  him.  But  he  must 
do  more.  He  makes  some  drawings  and 
sells  them.  Still  he  has  not  money  enough 
to  support  himself  and  General  Butzou. 

It  is  just  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  his 
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resources  that  he  meets  Lady  Tinemouth, 
a  rich  Londoner,  who  becomes  interested 
in  him  and  suggests  that  he  teach  the  lan- 
guages to  a  group  of  her  friends. 

Thaddeus  is  only  too  glad  to  accept  this 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  the  result 
of  the  venture  is  not  altogether  fortunate, 
since  two  of  his  pupils  at  once  fall  in  love 
with  him  and  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  so. 
One  is  Lady  Sara  Ross,  who  already  has  a 
husband;  and  the  other  is  the  foolish  and 
sentimental  Euphemia  Dundas.  The  for- 
wardness and  patronage  of  these  women  of 
fashion  disgusts  Mr.  Constantine.  Never- 
theless, he  is  penniless  and  cannot  afford 
to  cast  aside  the  position.  Hence  it  taxes 
all  his  wit  to  maintain  his  dignity,  and  his 
honor  as  a  gentleman. 

Yet  his  path  is  not  entirely  without  sun- 
light, for  at  the  Dundas'  residence  he  has 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  Lady  Mary  Beau- 
fort, a  charming  heiress  who  is  a  cousin  of 
Pembroke  Somerset's,  and  as  good  as  she 
is  rich. 

Of  course  Thaddeus  falls  deeply  in  love 
with  her  and  she  with  him. 

During  his  acquaintance  with  these  many 
English  people  all  of  them  have  suspected 
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that  Mr.  Constantine  is  something  more 
than  an  impecunious  teacher  of  languages 
and  they  try  to  make  him  reveal  his  identity. 
Had  he  yielded  to  their  wishes  he  would  no 
longer  have  been  without  friends,  for  Eng- 
land was  ringing  not  only  with  the  fame  of 
Kosciusko,  but  also  with  that  of  the  brave 
and  dauntless  Sobieski.  But  Thaddeus  is 
too  modest  to  thus  court  recognition.  He 
will  stand  upon  his  present  merits  or  not 
at  all. 

Therefore  when  General  Butzou  dies  and 
Mr.  Constantine  is  unable  to  pay  for  his 
burial  he  is  arrested  for  debt  and  borne 
away  to  Newgate. 

Did  ever  hero  endure  such  a  chapter  of 
calamities? 

From  his  dilemma  Mary  Beaufort  rescues 
him,  imploring  her  cousin  Pembroke  to  go 
to  the  jail  and  release  the  unfortunate  for- 
eigner. Pembroke,  however,  believes  the 
stranger  to  be  an  impostor,  and  therefore, 
instead  of  going  himself,  sends  a  messenger 
with  the  money.  Had  he  gone  he  would 
at  last  have  met  Thaddeus  face  to  face. 

Nevertheless,  such  a  meeting  cannot  be 
avoided  indefinitely.  Lady  Tinemouth  is 
an  old  friend  of  the  Somerset  family,  and  at 
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her  house  the  two  men  finally  confront  each 
other.  On  recognizing  his  friend  Pem- 
broke is  filled  with  joy  and  immediately 
reproaches  Thaddeus  for  never  having 
searched  him  out.  It  is  then  that  Sobieski 
tells  him  of  the  letters  that  have  been 
returned  to  him.  Pembroke  is  puzzled. 
He  admits,  however,  that  his  father  has 
always  cherished  a  hatred  for  Poland  and 
forbidden  his  son  ever  to  visit  that  country. 
Hence  Pembroke  has  never  told  him  of  his 
stay  with  the  Sobieski  family. 

But  having  now  discovered  Thaddeus,  the 
young  Englishman  confesses  everything  to 
his  father  and  begs  him  to  welcome  to  his 
home  the  Polish  noble  who  has  saved  his  life. 

Sir  Robert  Somerset  flies  into  a  passion. 

He  tries  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
break  up  the  friendship. 

Then  it  develops  that  years  before  Sir 
Robert,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Sack- 
ville,  went  on  a  journey  to  Poland  and  while 
there  met  Therese  Sobieski,  whom  he  mar- 
ried and  basely  deserted.  What  wonder 
that  ever  since  he  has  lived  in  the  constant 
dread  of  being  overtaken  by  some  native 
of  the  land  of  his  crime;  or  that  he  shrinks 
from  beholding  the  son  who  has  it  in  his 
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power  to  blazon  abroad  his  shame  and  de- 
nounce the  present  heir  to  the  Somerset 
estates  as  illegitimate? 

It  is  an  ugly  tangle,  but  the  author  touches 
it  lightly  and  straightens  it  out  with  a  gentle- 
ness Sir  Robert  Somerset  little  deserves. 

Thaddeus  is  glad  to  be  the  Englishman's 
son  and  the  brother  to  Pembroke  Somerset. 
Since,  however,  he  has  pledged  his  word 
never  to  forfeit  the  name  of  Sobieski,  he 
must  retain  it;  he  also  prefers  to  keep  his 
parentage  a  secret;  nor  will  he  put  forth 
any  claim  to  the  property  that  Pembroke  is 
to  inherit. 

Just  why  the  Polander  fails  to  resent  the 
treatment  Sir  Robert  has  accorded  his  mother 
is  a  point  Jane  Porter  glides  pleasantly  over. 
The  youth  is  given  a  fortune  by  his  titled 
father,  marries  Lady  Mary  Beaufort,  and 
becomes  an  English  gentleman. 

The  book  is  spirited  and  interesting,  but 
it  is  of  that  sentimental  school  of  old-time 
novelists  who  bring  us  to  the  realization 
that  standards  have  shified  very  vitally 
since  the  days  when  continual  tears,  swoons, 
and  faintings  were  deemed  a  necessary  and 
desirable  accomplishment  of  heroes  and 
heroines. 
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THE  LITTLE  MINISTER 

By  JAMES  M.   BARRIE 

Condensation  by 
MARGUERITE  E.  ALLEY 

VIN  DISHART  was  barely  twenty- 
one  when  he  and  his  mother  came  to 
Thrums.  All  Thrums  was  out  in  its  wyndes 
and  closes — a  few  of  the  weavers  still  in 
knee-breeches,  to  look  at  the  new  Auld  Licht 
minister.  I  was  there,  the  dominie  of  Glen 
Quharity,  four  miles  from  Thrums,  and 
heavy  was  my  heart  as  I  stood  afar  off  so 
that  Gavin's  mother  might  not  have  the 
pain  of  seeing  me.  I  alone  of  the  crowd 
looked  more  at  her  than  at  her  son. 

Eighteen  years  had  passed  since  we  parted, 
and  already  her  hair  had  lost  its  brightness, 
and  Margaret  was  an  old  woman  at  only 
forty-three,  and  I,  who  have  loved  her  since 
I  was  a  hobbledehoy  and  shall  till  I  die,  am 
the  man  who  made  her  old. 

Many  scenes  in  the  little  minister's  life 
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come  back  to  me.  The  first  time  I  ever 
thought  of  writing  his  love-story  as  an  old 
man's  gift  to  a  little  maid  since  grown  tall, 
was  one  night  in  the  old  school-house,  when 
my  gate  creaked  in  the  wind,  and  my  mind 
drifted  back  to  another  gate  creaking,  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  Gavin  and  the  Egyptian 
together. 

Gavin  was  brought  up  to  be  a  minister 
from  his  earliest  days,  and  took  to  the  idea 
enthusiastically.  It  had  been  the  dream  of 
the  two  of  a  manse,  of  which  Margaret  was 
mistress,  and  Gavin  the  minister,  and  now 
it  was  fulfilled. 

Gavin  became  at  once  popular  in  Thrums, 
and,  though  short  of  stature,  he  cast  a  great 
shadow.  He  converted  a  drunkard,  Rob 
Dow,  who  adored  him  and  would  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  for  him. 

On  the  fateful  evening  of  October  17th 
Gavin  was  returning  from  Rob  Dow's,  and 
going  home  through  Caddam  Woods,  when 
he  heard  singing. 

The  singer  came  dancing  up  Windyghoul. 
Only  when  she  passed  him  did  Gavin  see 
her  as  a  gipsy  elf,  her  bare  feet  flashing 
beneath  a  short  green  skirt,  a  twig  of  rowan 
berries  in  her  black  hair.  She  was  pale  with 
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an  angePs  loveliness.  A  diamond  on  her 
finger  shot  a  thread  of  fire  over  a  pool  as 
she  danced  by. 

Undoubtedly  she  was  the  devil.  Gavin 
leaped  after  her,  but  as  she  saw  him  she 
beckoned  mockingly,  then  kissed  her  hand, 
and  was  gone. 

A  moment  later  came  the  sound  of  a  horn. 
The  minister  was  on  the  alert  at  once,  and 
hurried  to  the  Square.  That  horn  was  a 
signal  that  soldiers  were  marching  on  the 
village  folk  to  arrest  some  malefactors  among 
the  weavers,  who  would  resent  it. 

In  the  Square  was  an  uproar.  It  was  the 
gipsy  who  had  given  the  warning.  Gavin 
tried  to  persuade  the  people  to  disperse  to 
save  bloodshed,  but  the  Egyptian  cried: 

"Do  not  heed  this  little  man!  Save  your- 
selves," and  they  obeyed  her.  The  soldiers 
came,  but  caught  only  a  few,  the  real  cul- 
prits escaping.  The  Egyptian  was  even 
caught,  but  escaped  the  officers  first  through 
a  clever  ruse,  and  again  through  impudently 
pretending  she  was  Gavin's  wife! 

He  was  furious,  and  yet  he  felt  his  anger 
die  as  he  looked  at  the  beautiful  girl  with  the 
appealing  eyes  and  coaxing,  laughing  mouth. 
He  even  told  her  to  hide  in  the  manse  gar- 
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den  in  the  summer  seat,  till  the  soldiers  had 
gone. 

Gavin  was  in  two  minds  after  that,  angry 
at  himself  because  of  the  Egyptian,  and  yet 
he  constantly  thought  of  her,  and  wondered. 
He  preached  sermons  against  women,  those 
days — their  witching  ways  were  the  devil. 

One  winter  day,  the  Egyptian's  timely 
appearance  saved  old  Nanny  Webster  from 
the  poorhouse.  The  gipsy  impulsively  of- 
fered five  pounds  to  support  Nanny  till  her 
brother  came  back  from  jail.  Then  it  was 
that  Gavin  first  believed  in  her  and  said 
he'd  trust  her  word. 

The  happy  Nanny  persuaded  the  minister 
to  stay  for  tea.  That  tea-drinking  bewitched 
the  little  minister,  for  the  fascinating  Babbie 
teased  him — and  he  liked  it. 

Babbie  brought  him  the  money  to  Caddam 
Woods  next  day,  and  gave  Gavin  a  holly 
spray  that  he  secretly  treasured.  Again 
and  again  he  was  drawn  to  Nanny's  cottage, 
where  Babbie  frequently  came,  and  he 
didn't  understand  at  first  that  he  was  in 
love  with  the  mysterious  girl  with  her  many 
caprices — all  of  which  charmed  him.  He 
little  knew  that  Rob  Dow  had  discovered 
him  with  Babbie  in  their  trysts,  and  won- 
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dered  why  Rob  avoided  him  and  was  drink- 
ing again.  Rob's  greatest  fear  was  that  the 
kirk  elders  should  learn  of  the  Egyptian 
and  the  minister  and  stone  him  out  of 
Thrums. 

One  night  Babbie  flashed  a  lantern  in 
at  the  manse  window  to  attract  Gavin's 
attention.  He  waited  breathlessly  till  the 
manse  was  quiet  in  slumber,  then  stole  out 
to  meet  Babbie  at  the  summer  seat.  There 
in  the  darkness  Gavin  kissed  her,  and  Babbie 
realized  for  the  first  time  his  love  for  her. 
She  had  been  playing  with  him,  and  felt 
ashamed.  She  wanted  to  run  away,  and 
she  wanted  to  stay  and  have  him  put  his 
kiss  into  words.  But  it  was  late,  and  it 
was  that  night  as  Gavin  took  her  back  to 
Nanny's  that  I  saw  them  together  for  the 
first  time. 

Love  dawned  in  Babbie's  heart  that 
night,  and  all  the  world  looked  new  to  her, 
and  she  longed  for  Gavin  to  come.  Then 
she  met  Rob  Dow's  little  son  weeping  bit- 
terly, who  told  her  of  what  sorrow  the 
"wooman  who'd  bewitched  the  meenister" 
would  bring  every  one,  and  Babbie,  touched 
to  the  heart,  went  away.  Months  passed, 
and  the  little  minister  looked  in  vain  for  her. 
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Then  came  the  4th  of  August,  the  eve  of 
Lord  RintouTs  marriage,  an  old  earl  staying 
at  the  Spittal,  whose  bride  was  reported  as 
young  and  bonny. 

But  nearly  all  of  Thrums  were  concerned 
over  the  long  drought  that  had  become  a 
calamity,  and  that  night  there  was  to  be  a 
special  prayer-meeting  for  rain. 

Then  suddenly  Babbie  came  to  me  in  the 
school-house,  saying  that  Gavin  had  been 
killed  by  a  drunken  Highland  piper.  It  was 
not  true — a  rumor,  but  I  found  Gavin,  and 
told  him  where  he  would  find  Babbie,  though 
I  felt  I  was  doing  wrong. 

Babbie  told  Gavin  her  story  then — that 
she  was  to  be  Lord  RintouFs  bride  on  the 
morrow.  He  had  found  her  when  a  mite, 
fallen  from  a  gipsy  wagon,  and  for  her 
beauty  had  reared  and  educated  her.  Bab- 
bie and  Gavin  tried  to  give  each  other  up; 
then  Babbie  heard  Lord  RintouFs  voice, 
and  in  terror  clung  to  Gavin,  and  the  two 
ran  off  in  the  darkness  to  the  gipsy  camp  on 
the  hill  to  be  married  over  the  tongs  by  the 
gipsy  king. 

That  terrible  night,  with  the  storm  coming, 
the  earl  seeking  his  lost  bride,  the  dour 
elders  relentlessly  following  their  errant  min- 
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ister — and  drunken  Rob  madly  bound  to 
save  his  friend. 

Then  came  the  flood,  when  the  heavens 
opened  and  lochs  seemed  to  fall.  Babbie, 
separated  from  Gavin  after  the  gipsy  mar- 
riage, fell  into  Rob's  hands,  but  mercifully 
escaped  and  reached  the  manse.  Gavin 
wandered  all  night  through  the  storm  after 
Babbie,  and  I  found  him  exhausted  near  my 
house  next  morning.  He  told  me  all  that 
had  passed,  and  my  anxiety  for  Margaret  at 
the  consequences  of  his  rash  act  led  me  to 
attempt  to  reach  Thrums.  But  before  I 
left  it  was  necessary  to  tell  Gavin  my  story, 
that  he  was  my  son  and  Margaret  was  my 
wife.  Margaret  had  married  Adam  Dishart 
first,  and  he  had  gone  to  sea,  and  after  two 
years  all  thought  him  lost,  and  she  married 
me.  Then  when  Gavin  was  three  years  old 
Adam  suddenly  returned,  and  I  passed  out 
of  Margaret's  life  forever. 

Gavin  sought  to  learn  if  Babbie  had  been 
carried  off  by  Lord  Rintoul,  and  found  the 
earl  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  floods. 
Gavin  jumped  to  his  aid,  but  nothing  could 
be  done,  and  it  was  thought  both  must 
perish.  His  congregation,  gathered  by  the 
precipice,  forgot  they  had  meant  to  expel 
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him,  and,  listening  with  dim  eyes  to  his  brave 
last  words,  knew  only  that  they  loved  him. 
Then  Rob  Dow  threw  his  life  away  to  save 
his  friend,  and  the  rope  with  which  he  sprang 
into  the  flood  withdrew  minister  and  earl  to 
safety. 

So  Gavin  and  Babbie  were  married,  and 
no  one  seeing  Babbie  going  demurely  to 
church  on  Gavin's  arm  would  guess  her 
history.  Yet  sometimes  at  night  Babbie 
slips  into  her  gipsy  frock,  with  rowan  berries 
in  her  hair,  and  Gavin  always  kisses  her. 
My  little  maid  knows  this  story  as  well  as  I 
do.  She  was  named  for  Margaret,  and  has 
been  my  dearest  comfort  since  my  Margaret 
died;  but  I  have  lived  to  rejoice  in  the  hap- 
piness of  Gavin  and  Babbie  and  their 
children. 


THACKERAY 

"  TN  the  creation  of  living  character,  Thackeray 
stands  simply  alone  among  novelists,"  says 
Saintsbury.  Becky  Sharp,  unscrupulous  and  fas- 
cinating; Colonel  Newcome,  noble  and  lovable; 
Clive  and  Pendennis,  natural  young  men — all, 
from  Barry  Lyndon  to  Denis  Duval,  live  and  have 
a  being  of  their  own.  "Once  created,"  says 
Thackeray,  they  lead  me  and  I  follow  where  they 
direct.  .  .  .  I  have  never  seen  the  people  I  describe 
nor  heard  the  conversations  I  put  down.  ...  7  am 
often  astonished  myself  to  read  it.  .  .  .  It  seems 
as  if  an  occult  power  was  moving  the  pen." 

It  was  this  very  quality  of  a  life  outside  his  own 
mind  which  made  his  characters  so  vivid  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  his  readers.  He  says:  "I  know 
these  people  utterly — I  know  the  sound  of  their 
voices."  He  even  visited,  after  the  publication  of 
"Vanity  Fair,"  the  hotel  in  Brussels  where  Becky 
Sharp  had  stopped.  He  never  grew  tired  of  most 
of  these  people  who  were  born  out  of  his  imagina- 
tion. The  one  who  bored  him  was  Esmond  and 
he  lived  in  the  only  novel  of  Thackeray's  which 
was  completely  planned. 
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Paradoxically  enough,  while  his  people  thus 
lived  outside  of  himself,  settings  and  episodes 
throughout  his  novels  are  traceable  to  his  own  experi- 
ence. His  school.  Charterhouse,  appears  as  Slaugh- 
terhouse and  Grey  Friars;  Pendennis  at  his 
university  relived  Thackeray's  own  life;  Grub 
Street  and  its  inhabitants  existed  in  reality  as  in 
(t  Pendennis. JJ  Personalities  and  scenes,  however, 
which  live  again  in  his  books,  are  so  transmuted  by 
his  genius  as  to  seem  absolute  creations. 


VANITY  FAIR 

By  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 

„  Condensation  by 
CAROLYN  WELLS 

A7TER  six  years  at  Miss  Pinkerton's 
school,  Amelia  Sedley  went  home,  guar- 
anteed a  polished  and  refined  young  lady. 
Amelia  was  a  dear  little  creature,  all  rosy 
health  and  bright  good  humor,  though  the 
silly  thing  would  cry  over  a  dead  canary- 
bird  or  a  mouse  the  cat  had  seized  upon. 
She  was  accompanied  by  her  dear  friend, 
Becky  Sharp,  who  was  to  make  a  short  visit 
at  the  Sedley  home  before  beginning  her 
career  of  self-support  as  a  governess. 

Becky  was  small,  pale,  and  sandy-haired, 
with  eyes  habitually  cast  down;  when 
they  looked  up  they  were  large,  odd,  and 
attractive.  As  Miss  Sharp's  father  had 
been  an  artist  and  a  drunkard,  and  her 
French  mother  an  opera  girl,  it  is  not  sur- 
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prising  that  Rebecca  asserted  she  had  never 
been  a  girl — she  had  been  a  woman  since 
she  was  eight  years  old. 

At  the  Sedley  home,  Becky  met  Amelia's 
brother  Joseph,  a  stout,  puffy  man,  who 
wore  buckskins  and  Hessian  boots,  several 
immense  neckcloths,  a  red  striped  waistcoat, 
and  an  apple-green  coat.  He  was  lazy, 
peevish,  a  glutton,  and  a  hard  drinker,  but 
Rebecca  decided  instantly  to  set  her  cap 
for  him  and  began  by  whispering  to  Amelia, 
rather  loud,  "He's  very  handsome!"  Re- 
becca's plans,  however,  were  foiled  by  George 
Osborne,  an  admirer  of  Amelia,  and  Miss 
Sharp  took  her  departure  from  the  Sedley 
house. 

She  went  to  be  governess  in  the  home  of 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  which  place,  in  her  letters 
to  Amelia,  she  dubbed  Humdrum  Hall. 
There  were  many  Crawleys,  the  most  im- 
portant being  Sir  Pitt's  spinster  sister,  and 
his  second  son,  Rawdon  Crawley.  The  old 
lady  possessed  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
and  had  almost  adopted  Rawdon,  who  was 
her  favorite  nephew,  while  several  members 
of  the  family  fought  to  supplant  him  in  her 
favor.  Captain  Rawdon  Crawley  was  a 
large  young  dandy,  who  spoke  with  a  great 
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voice  and  swore  a  good  deal.  He  remarked 
of  the  demure  Rebecca,  "By  Jove,  she's  a 
neat  little  filly !"  and  both  he  and  his  aunt 
took  a  decided  fancy  to  the  clever  and  fas- 
cinating little  governess,  though,  indeed, 
she  made  conquest  of  pretty  much  whomso- 
ever she  chose. 

Now  we  must  flit  back  to  London  to  see 
what  has  become  of  Miss  Amelia.  Far  less 
interesting  than  Becky,  and  with  nothing 
but  her  wax-doll  face  to  recommend  her, 
yet  all  the  young  men  clustered  round  her 
chair  and  battled  for  a  dance  with  her. 
She  was  now  engaged  to  George  Osborne, 
albeit  his  sisters  wondered,  "What  could 
George  find  in  that  creature?"  So  much 
did  they  wonder  this,  that  it  affected  George, 
and  he  concluded  he  was  throwing  himself 
away  on  the  chit.  But  poor  little  Amelia 
adored  him,  and  Captain  Dobbin,  who 
favored  Amelia  himself,  kept  Osborne  up 
to  the  mark  in  his  attentions.  The  infatu- 
ated girl  cared  nothing  about  the  Napoleonic 
war  that  was  raging,  the  fate  of  Europe  was 
to  heronly  Lieutenant  George  Osborne;  while 
he,  often  away  with  his  regiment,  the  Horse 
Guards,  read  her  letters  hastily,  murmuring, 
"Poor  little  Emmy — how  fond  she  is  of  me! 
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and  gad!  what  a  headache  that  mixed 
punch  has  given  me!" 

About  this  time  Miss  Crawley  returned 
from  visiting  her  brother  and  brought  back 
with  her  to  her  house  in  Park  Lane  no  less  a 
personage  than  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp,  who, 
so  well  had  she  played  her  cards,  was  now 
Miss  Crawley's  much  cherished  companion. 
Whereupon  Captain  Rawdon  Crawley  be- 
came a  frequent  visitor  at  his  aunt's  home. 
Incidentally,  Lady  Crawley  died — so  inci- 
dentally that  Miss  Crawley  merely  said, 
pettishly,  "I  suppose  I  must  put  off  my 
party  for  the  third!"  Immediately  upon 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Sir  Pitt  came  to  his 
sister's  house  and  endeavored  to  retrieve 
his  lost  Becky  as  governess. 

"I  daren't.  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
right  to  be  alone — with — you,  sir,"  she 
replied,  seemingly  in  great  agitation. 

"Come  as  Lady  Crawley,  then!  There, 
will  that  satisfy  you?"  and  the  vulgar,  ill- 
bred  old  M.  P.  fell  down  on  his  knees  and 
leered  at  her  like  a  satyr. 

Rebecca,  in  real  consternation  at  her  lost 
chance,  wept  genuine  tears,  as  she  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  Sir  Pitt — oh,  sir — I — I'm  married 
already!" 
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When  it  further  transpired  that  the  bride- 
groom of  Becky's  secret  marriage  was  the 
brass-spurred  and  long-mustachioed  Captain 
Rawdon  Crawley,  there  were  two  cataclysms, 
one  in  which  Miss  Crawley  went  from  one 
fit  of  hysterics  into  another,  and  one  where 
the  frenzied  old  Sir  Pitt  went  wild  with 
hatred  and  insane  with  baffled  desire.  But 
the  bridegroom  captain  remarked  to  his 
wife:  "  You're  sure  to  get  us  out  of  the  scrape, 
Beck.  I  never  saw  your  equal,  and  I've 
met  with  some  clippers  in  my  time,  too!" 

George  Osborne,  though  dependent  on  his 
mercenary,  low-bred  father,  despised  him, 
and  when  the  elder  Osborne  forbade  George 
to  marry  our  little  Amelia  the  young  man 
broke  over  the  traces  and  married  her  out 
of  hand.  The  marriage  was  egged  on  and 
managed  by  the  faithful  Dobbin;  and, 
radiant  in  her  straw  bonnet  with  pink  ribbons 
and  a  v/hite-lace  veil,  little  Emmy  went  off 
with  her  husband  to  Brighton  for  the  honey- 
moon. 

Here  they  fell  in  with  the  Rawdon  Craw- 
leys.  Becky,  mistress  of  a  fine  establish- 
ment and  surrounded  by  respectful  admirers, 
was  so  adroit  at  wheedling  tradesmen  and 
standing  off  creditors,  that  she  made  it 
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possible  for  them  to  maintain  a  fine  social 
position  on  nothing  a  year. 

Soon  after  this,  among  the  brilliant  train 
of  camp-followers  that  hung  around  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  army,  our  friends  were 
all  in  Brussels.  George,  now  desperately 
infatuated  with  Becky,  and  neglecting  his 
six  weeks'  wife  shamefully,  slipped  a  note 
in  a  bouquet  at  a  ball,  begging  Becky  to 
elope  with  him.  But  before  the  note  was 
answered  came  the  call  to  arms,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Osborne,  forgetting  all  love  and 
intrigue,  kissed  his  Amelia  and  marched 
away — marched,  alas!  to  his  death  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo. 

Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley,  promoted  for 
gallantry,  returned  in  triumph,  and  he  and 
his  wife  passed  the  winter  of  1815  in  Paris  in 
much  splendor  and  gaiety.  Becky's  salon 
became  famous,  and  great  people  hobnobbed 
there.  Colonel  Crawley's  dexterity  at  cards 
and  billiards  became  so  marked  that  he 
constantly  won  from  his  guests,  and  under 
Becky's  tutelage  he  became  a  clever  and 
successful  gambler,  and  thus  aided  in  their, 
fortune  of  nothing  a  year. 

Amelia,  now  the  widow  of  Osborne,  and 
with  a  small  son,  Georgy,  was  in  sad  penury,  < 
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her  father-in-law  refusing  to  see  her  at  all, 
and  her  own  father  and  mother  dependent 
upon  her.  Becky,  too,  was  the  mother  of  a 
son,  but  she  cared  nothing  for  her  child, 
nor  for  her  husband;  indeed,  she  so  far 
forgot  her  wifely  duty  as  to  be  guilty  of  an 
intrigue  with  the  rich  old  Lord  Stevne. 
Colonel  Crawley  discovered  this,  thrashed 
the  nobleman,  and  left  his  wife.  Then 
Becky,  following  her  own  devious  ways, 
became  an  undisguised  adventuress  and 
neglected  to  care  for  her  reputation.  She 
bobbed  about  from  one  city  to  another, 
now  hounded  by  creditors;  now  cared  for 
by  some  rich  admirer. 

At  last,  when  poor  Becky  had  fallen  very 
low  in  funds  and  in  repute,  she  was  found  by 
Joseph  Sedley  and  his  sister  Amelia.  The 
old  acquaintance  was  renewed,  and  gentle, 
generous  Amelia  took  her  one-time  bosom 
friend  into  her  heart  and  home.  Major 
Dobbin  strongly  disapproved,  and  denounced 
Becky  for  what  she  was  in  her  very  presence. 
Amelia  resented  this,  and  Dobbin  then 
begged  Amelia,  once  again,  to  marry  him— 
a  plea  he  had  often  before  made.  On  her 
refusal,  Dobbin  went  off,  vowing  never  to 
return,  leaving  Amelia  alone  with  her  fealty 
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to  her  dead  George.  Whereupon,  Becky, 
learning  the  state  of  things,  told  Amelia  of 
George's  note  to  her  asking  her  to  elope 
with  him,  and  contrasting  the  faithless 
George  most  unfavorably  with  the  patient 
and  long-suffering  Dobbin.  So  Amelia  re- 
called Dobbin,  married  him,  and  they  lived 
happy  ever  after. 

Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  then  attached  her- 
self to  Joseph  Sedley,  though  not  by  any 
legal  bonds.  He  was  her  utter  slave  and 
insured  his  life  heavily  for  her  benefit — and 
benefit  she  did,  for  he  died  soon  after. 

Rawdon  Crawley  died,  too,  and  the  son 
Rawdon  refused  ever  to  see  his  mother  again. 

Rebecca  lived  at  Bath  or  Cheltenham, 
where  some  excellent  people  considered  her 
a  most  injured  woman.  She  devoted  her 
life  to  works  of  piety  and  charity,  and  though 
when  she  met  Amelia  and  her  husband  once 
they  turned  quickly  away,  Becky  only  cast 
down  her  eyes  demurely  and  smiled. 

Vanitas  vanitatum!  Which  of  us  is  happy 
in  this  world?  Let  us  shut  up  the  box  and 
the  puppets — our  play  is  played  out. 
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BRONTE 

/CHARLOTTE  BRONTE,  sister  of  Emily  and 
V^  Anne  Bronte,  was  born  April  21,  1816  y  and 
died  March  31,  1855. 

Their  father  was  an  Irishman  of  poor  health 
and  eccentric  ways.  Their  mother  died  when  the 
children  were  young,  and  they  were  left  to  bring 
themselves  up  in  a  bleak  and  solitary  house,  close 
to  the  churchyard,  their  only  solace  an  intense 
enjoyment  of  the  world  of  make-believe.  Deaths 
in  the  family,  sorrow  and  tribulations  of  all  kinds, 
the  struggle  to  make  a  way  in  the  world  by  teaching 
and  serving  as  governess,  the  necessity  of  acting 
as  mother  to  the  family,  all  were  a  part  of  the  in- 
tense life  of  Charlotte. 

In  1846  the  three  sisters  issued  a  small  volume 
of  poems  under  the  names  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and 
Acton  Bell.  The  book  was  hardly  noticed  at  the 
time.  The  three  sisters  each  began  a  novel. 
Emily's  (tWuthering  Heights"  and  Anne's  u  Agnes 
Grey"  found  publishers,  but  uThe  Professor"  of 
Charlotte  remained  unaccepted  until  she  had  made 
her  name  famous  with  other  work.  She  threw 
herself  into  the  composition  of  ((Jane  Eyre,"  which 
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was  published  in  1847.  It  took  the  reading  public 
by  storm;  the  literary  sensation  of  the  day  was 
"Who  is  Currer  Bell?"  The  answer  did  not  come 
till  "Shirley"  had  been  published  in  184-9,  when 
the  author  became  a  part  of  the  great  world  of  letters. 
"Villette,"  her  last  book,  came  in  1853.  The  next 
year  she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholls; 
she  died  the  year  after,  when  success  and  happiness 
should  have  crowned  her  life. 

Beginning  with  the  life  by  Charlotte's  friend, 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  the  three  sisters  have  been  the  subject 
of  innumerable  books  and  articles. 


JANE  EYRE 

By  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 

Condensation  by 
THURMAN  L.  HOOD 

AT  her  very  birth  Jane  Eyre  was  left  in 
**  the  cold  lap  of  Charity.  Her  aunt-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Reed  of  Gateshead  Hall,  kept  the 
orphan  ten  years,  during  which  she  was 
subjected  to  such  hard,  fixed  hatred  that  she 
was  glad  enough  to  be  packed  off  to  Lowood 
School,  a  semi-charitable  institution  for  girls. 
Her  career  there  was  very  honorable: 
from  a  pupil  she  became  a  teacher.  She  left 
it  to  become  governess  of  Adela  Varens,  the 
ward  of  Mr.  Edward  Rochester,  at  Thorn- 
field  Manor.  There  she  thoroughly  liked 
her  situation:  the  grand  old  house;  the 
quiet  library;  her  little  chamber;  the  garden 
with  its  huge  chestnut-tree;  and  the  great 
meadow  with  its  array  of  knotty  thorn-trees, 
strong  as  oaks. 

If  Mr.  Rochester  had  been  a  handsome, 
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heroic-looking  young  gentleman,  Jane  could 
never  have  felt  at  ease  with  him.  But  he 
was  a  somber,  moody  man,  with  broad  and 
jetty  eyebrows,  decisive  nose,  and  grim, 
square  mouth  and  jaw;  and  in  his  presence 
the  plain  little  governess  felt  somehow 
happy.  Yet  his  character  was  beyond  her 
penetration;  she  felt  a  vague  sense  of  in- 
security. 

He  confided  to  her  that  Adela  Varens 
was  not  his  child,  but  the  daughter  of  a 
Parisian  dancer  who  had  deceived  him 
and  deserted  the  little  girl.  So  much  he 
told  her;  but  of  the  strange  shadows  that 
passed  over  his  happiest  moments,  of  his 
apparent  affection  for  Jane  Ej^re  along  with 
his  withholding  from  her  some  secret  grief, 
she  could  make  nothing. 

Then  there  came  most  mysterious  hap- 
penings to  Thornfield.  One  night  Jane 
Eyre  found  the  door  of  Mr.  Rochester's  room 
open,  and  his  bed  on  fire.  She  managed 
with  great  difficulty  to  quench  the  flames 
and  rouse  him  from  the  stupor  into  which 
the  smoke  had  plunged  him.  He  advised 
her  to  remain  silent  as  to  the  affair. 

Later  a  Mr.  Mason,  from  Spanish  Town, 
in  Jamaica,  arrived  at  Thornfield  while  Mr. 
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Rochester  was  entertaining  a  large  party. 
That  night  Jane  was  awakened  by  a  cry 
for  help.  When  she  reached  the  hall,  the 
guests  were  aroused. 

Mr.  Rochester,  candle  in  hand,  was  de- 
scending the  stairs  from  the  third  floor. 
"A  servant  has  had  a  nightmare,"  he  said. 

Thus  he  persuaded  the  guests  back  into 
their  rooms.  But  all  night  Jane  was  obliged 
to  attend  Mr.  Mason,  who  lay  in  a  bed  on 
the  third  floor,  badly  wounded  in  the  arm 
and  shoulder.  From  scattered  hints  Jane 
gathered  that  a  woman  had  inflicted  the 
wounds.  A  doctor  was  summoned,  and 
before  morning  Mr.  Rochester  had  spirited 
the  wounded  man  away  in  a  coach,  with  the 
doctor  to  watch  over  him. 

Then  Jane  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
Gateshead,  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Reed,  who 
lay  dying.  Mrs.  Reed  gave  her  a  letter. 
It  was  from  John  Eyre,  in  Madeira,  asking 
that  his  niece  Jane  Eyre  come  to  him,  that 
he  might  adopt  her,  as  he  was  unmarried 
and  childless.  It  was  dated  three  years 
back.  Mrs.  Reed  had  never  attempted  to 
deliver  it  to  Jane  Eyre,  because  she  disliked 
her  too  thoroughly  to  lend  a  hand  in  lifting 
her  to  prosperity. 
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When  Jane  returned  to  Thornfield,  Mr. 
Rochester  proposed  to  her;  and  because 
she  loved  him  and  believed  in  him,  she 
accepted. 

A  month  later,  at  the  wedding,  when  the 
clergyman's  lips  were  unclosed  to  ask,  "Wilt 
thou  have  this  woman  for  thy  wedded  wife?  " 
in  the  gray  old  house  of  God,  a  distinct  and 
near  voice  spoke  in  the  silence  of  the  empty 
church: 

"The  marriage  cannot  go  on.  I  declare  the 
existence  of  an  impediment." 

Asked  by  the  clergyman  for  the  facts, 
the  speaker  showed  a  document  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Rochester  had  married  Bertha 
Mason,  fifteen  years  before,  in  Spanish 
Town,  Jamaica,  and  produced  Mr.  Mason 
to  witness  that  the  woman  was  alive  and  at 
Thornfield. 

Edward  Rochester  confessed  hardily  and 
recklessly  that  he  had  married,  as  the  lawyer 
asserted;  that  his  wife  was  still  living; 
and  that  he  had  kept  her  secretly  at  Thorn- 
field  for  years.  She  was  mad;  and  she 
came  of  a  mad  family,  idiots  and  maniacs 
for  three  generations.  He  had  been  in- 
veigled into  the  marriage  by  her  family, 
with  the  connivance  of  his  father  and  brother, 
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who  had  desired  him  to  marry  a  fortune. 
He  invited  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  and 
Mr.  Mason  to  come  up  to  Thornfield  and 
see  what  sort  of  a  being  he  had  been  cheated 
into  espousing,  and  judge  whether  or  not 
he  had  a  right  to  break  the  compact. 

At  Thornfield  he  took  them  to  the  third 
story.  In  a  room  without  a  window  there 
burnt  a  fire,  guarded  by  a  high  and  strong 
fender,  and  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing by  a  chain.  A  trusty  maidservant 
bent  over  the  fire,  apparently  cooking  some- 
thing. In  the  deep  shade,  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  a  figure  ran  backward  and 
forward.  What  it  was,  at  first  sight,  one 
could  not  tell;  it  groveled,  seemingly,  on 
all-fours;  it  snatched  and  growled  like  some 
strange  wild  animal;  but  it  was  covered 
with  clothing;  and  a  quantity  of  dark, 
grizzled  hair,  wild  as  a  mane,  hid  its  head 
and  face. 

"That  is  my  wife,"  said  Mr.  Rochester. 

Then  all  withdrew. 

That  night  Jane  stole  away  from  Thorn- 
field.  The  few  shillings  that  she  possessed 
she  gave  to  the  driver  of  the  first  coach 
she  saw,  to  take  her  as  far  as  he  would  for 
the  money.  Thirty-six  hours  later  he  let 
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her  off  at  a  crossroads  in  the  moorlands. 
Into  the  heather  she  walked.  That  night  she 
ate  bilberries,  and  slept  under  a  crag. 

Two  days  later,  famished  and  drenched, 
she  was  taken  into  Marsh  End,  the  house 
of  the  Reverend  St.  John  Rivers,  a  young 
and  ambitious  clergyman  in  the  neighboring 
village  of  Morton.  His  two  sisters,  Mary 
and  Diana,  were  more  than  kind  to  Jane. 
They  were  soon  to  return  to  their  work  as 
governesses  in  a  large  south-of-England  city. 

St.  John  secured  employment  for  Jane  as 
mistress  of  the  new  girls'  school  in  Morton. 
His  plan  was  to  become  a  missionary  in 
India.  He  asked  Jane  to  become  his  wife 
and  go  with  him.  But  something  kept  her 
from  consenting — he  did  not  really  love  her; 
he  felt  the  call  to  missionary  work,  but 
she  did  not. 

Then  he  discovered  for  her  that  her  uncle 
had  died,  leaving  her  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  This  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Briggs, 
the  solicitor  in  London.  She  discovered, 
too,  that  the  mother  of  St.  John  and  Mary 
and  Diana  had  been  her  father's  sister,  so 
that  they,  too,  should  have  been  heirs  to 
her  uncle  in  Madeira.  She  insisted  on  a 
division  of  the  legacy  with  them. 
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One  night  St.  John  was  pressing  her  for 
her  final  decision.  The  one  candle  was 
dying  out;  the  room  was  full  of  moonlight. 
She  heard  a  voice  from  somewhere  cry— 

' ' Jane !    Jane !    Jane ! ' ' 

Next  day  she  was  on  her  way  to  Thorn- 
field.  In  thirty-six  hours  she  arrived  at 
"The  Rochester  Arms,"  two  miles  away. 
With  much  misgiving  she  walked  up  to 
Thornfield — to  find  only  a  blackened  ruin. 

Back  at  the  inn  she  learned  that  Thorn- 
field  Hall  had  burned  down  about  harvest- 
time  in  the  previous  year.  The  fire  had 
broken  out  in  the  dead  of  night.  Mr. 
Rochester  had  tried  to  rescue  his  wife.  She 
had  climbed  on  to  the  roof,  where  she  had 
stood,  waving  her  arms,  and  shouting  out 
till  they  could  hear  her  a  mile  off.  Mr. 
Rochester  had  ascended  through  the  sky- 
light. The  crowd  had  heard  him  call  "Ber- 
tha!" They  had  seen  him  approach  her; 
and  then  she  had  yelled,  and  given  a  spring, 
and  the  next  minute  she  had  lain  dead  on 
the  pavement. 

Mr.  Rochester  had  been  taken  from  the 
ruins  alive  but  sadly  hurt;  one  eye  had 
been  knocked  out,  and  one  hand  so  crushed 
that  the  surgeon  had  had  to  amputate  it 
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directly.  The  other  eye  inflamed;  he  lost 
the  sight  of  that  also. 

He  was  now  at  Ferndean,  a  manor-house 
on  a  farm  he  had,  about  thirty  miles  off; 
quite  a  desolate  spot.  There  Jane  found 
him,  sad,  helpless,  and  crippled.  She  mar- 
ried him.  Eventually  the  sight  returned 
to  his  eye,  so  that  when  his  first-born  was  put 
into  his  arms  he  could  see  that  the  boy  had 
inherited  his  own  eyes,  as  they  once  were—- 
large, brilliant  and  black.  On  that  occasion, 
with  a  full  heart,  he  acknowledged  that 
God  had  tempered  judgment  with  mercy. 

Diana  and  Mary  Rivers  were  both  married 
soon  after,  and  alternately,  once  a  year,  came 
to  visit  Jane  and  Mr.  Rochester.  St.  John 
Rivers  left  for  India,  to  labor  until  called  at 
length  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 


BULWER-LYTTON 

IfDWARD  BULWER,  Lord  Lytton,  was  brill- 
•*—*  iantly  versatile.  As  statesman,  he  was  far- 
sighted  and  astute;  as  dramatist,  in  "The  Lady  of 
$jyons"  "Richelieu,"  and  "Money,"  he  struck 
and  held  the  popular  taste;  as  novelist,  he  produced 
$ome  twenty-odd  romances  of  widely  varying  type; 
;as  poet  and  political  essayest,  he  was  less  notable. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  marriage  Bulwer 
was  goaded  to  incessant  production  by  the  need 
of  making  money.  Although  his  wealthy  mother's 
purse  was  open  to  him,  her  disapproval  of  his 
marriage  and  his  work  was  so  irritatingly  expressed 
that  he  finally  had  to  refuse  her  assistance.  The 
consequent  driving  necessity  accounted  somewhat 
for  his  facility  and  his  quick  sense  of  what  the 
public  was  going  to  like  next. 

By  means  of  sparkling  epigram  in  his  fashion- 
able novel,  "Pelham,"  he  early  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  the  world.  He  then  occupied 
himself  with  the  crime-novel  and  the  romance  of 
mystery.  The  satire  of  Thackeray  and  others 
in  "Eraser's  Magazine"  drove  him  away  from  the 
field  of  burglary  and  homicide,  and  he  delved  into 
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history  for  subjects.  This  produced  "The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii"  "Rienzi,"  and  {(The  Last  of 
the  Barons."  In  "The  Caxtons"  he  founded  the 
"true  cult  of  the  colonies."  This  and  two  more  of 
his  best  works  responded  to  the  popular  demand 
for  domestic  novels.  Tales  of  terror  next  attracted 
the  public  and  Bulwer  created  a  sensation  by  "The 
Strange  Story  "  which  came  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  "  The  Haunted  and  the  Haunters,"  one  of  the 
most  perfect  ghost  stories  in  English  literature 

Finally j  he  wrote  novels  and  satires  of  society. 
His  very  versatility  perhaps  prevented  his  digging 
deeply  into  reality. 


VOL.   II.- 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  BARONS 

By   EDWARD   BULWER-LYTTON 

(LORD  LYTTON) 

Condensation  by 
PROF.  WILLIAM  FENWICK  HARRIS 

TISTEN  to  an  English  nobleman  paint  a 
*^  picture  of  the  rise  in  his  country  of  that 
trading  bourgeoisie  which  is  so  much  in  the 
talk  of  to-day.  The  leaders  in  the  strife  are 
Edward  the  Fourth,  trader-king,  and  Rich- 
ard Nevil,  Earl  of  Warwick,  King-maker  and 
"Last  of  the  Barons."  Around  them  cluster 
the  lives  of  many  others  in  the  great  struggle. 
The  scene  is  set  for  the  battle  of  Barnet, 
April  14,  1471,  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

"Raw,  cold,  and  dismal  dawned  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourteenth  of  April,  the  Easter 
Sabbath.  In  the  fortunes  of  that  day  were 
involved  those  of  all  the  persons  who  hitherto, 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  may  have 
seemed  to  move  in  separate  orbits  from  the 
fiery  star  of  Warwick.  Now,  in  this  crown- 
ing hour,  the  vast  and  gigantic  destiny  of 
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the  great  earl  comprehended  all  upon  which 
its  darkness  or  its  light  had  fallen :  not  only 
the  luxurious  Edward,  the  perjured  Clarence, 
the  haughty  Margaret,  her  gallant  son,  the 
gentle  Anne,  the  remorseful  Isabel,  the 
dark  guile  of  Gloucester,  the  rising  fortunes 
of  gifted  Hastings — but  on  the  hazard  of 
that  day  rested  the  hopes  of  Hilyard,  and 
the  interests  of  the  trader  Alwyn,  and  the 
permanence  of  that  frank,  chivalric,  hardy, 
still  half-Norman  race,  of  which  Nicholas 
Alwyn  and  his  Saxon  class  were  the  rival 
antagonistic  principle,  and  Marmaduke 
Nevil  the  ordinary  type.  Dragged  inexor- 
ably into  the  whirlpool  of  that  mighty  fate 
were  even  the  very  lives  of  the  simple 
scholar,  Adam  Warner,  of  his  obscure  and 
devoted  child,  Sibyll.  Here,  into  this  gory 
ocean,  all  scattered  rivulets  and  streams  had 
hastened  to  merge  at  last. 

"But  grander  and  more  awful  than  all 
individual  interests  were  those  assigned  to 
the  fortunes  of  this  battle,  so  memorable 
in  the  English  annals — the  ruin  or  triumph 
of  a  dynasty;  the  fall  of  that  warlike  baron- 
age of  which  Richard  Nevil  was  the  per- 
sonification, the  crowning  flower,  the  greatest 
representative  and  the  last — associated  with 
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memories  of  turbulence  and  excess,  it  is 
true,  but  with  the  proudest  and  grandest 
achievements  in  our  early  history;  with  all 
such  liberty  as  had  been  yet  achieved  since 
the  Norman  Conquest;  with  all  such  glory 
as  had  made  the  island  famous — here  with 
Runnymede,  and  there  with  Cressy;  the  rise 
of  a  crafty,  plotting,  imperious  Despotism, 
based  upon  the  growing  sympathy  of  crafts- 
men and  traders,  and  ripening  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  Tudor  tyranny,  the  Republican 
reaction  under  the  Stuarts,  the  slavery  and 
the  Civil  War,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
concentration  of  all  the  vigor  and  life  of 
genius  into  a  single  and  strong  government, 
the  graces,  the  arts,  the  letters  of  a  polished 
court,  the  freedom,  the  energy,  the  resources 
of  a  commercial  population  destined  to 
rise  above  the  tyranny  at  which  it  had  first 
connived  and  give  to  the  emancipated 
Saxons  the  markets  of  the  world.  Upon 
the  victory  of  that  day  these  contending 
interests,  this  vast  alternative  in  the  future, 
swayed  and  trembled." 

Despite  the  stilted  language  of  another 
day  and  the  portly  size  of  the  volume,  The 
Last  of  the  Barons  is  read  to-day  because 
the  characters  who  play  so  large  a  part 
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in  one  of  the  great  human  struggles  toward 
liberty  are  all  human  beings  and  not  mere 
puppets.  The  story  is  one  of  intrigue  and 
of  battle,  centering  nominally  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  and  the  struggles  of  the  two 
great  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  yet 
the  interest  is  far  larger  than  a  mere  dynastic 
one;  the  rise  of  the  middle  class  to  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  baronial,  the  growth 
of  a  national  spirit  in  place  of  mere  indi- 
vidual loyalty  to  a  feudal  chieftain,  is  the 
important  thing  in  this  manifestation  of  class- 
consciousness,  the  plain  people  uniting  with 
the  trading  townsmen  against  the  nobles. 

The  great  earl,  who  had  made  Edward 
the  Fourth  king,  found  himself  for  very  per- 
sonal reasons  trying  to  unseat  that  prince 
and  to  put  in  his  place  another  Edward, 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  heir  to  Henry 
the  Sixth,  whom  Edward  of  York  was  hold- 
ing a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Yet  Warwick's 
path  was  not  an  easy  one;  while  his  younger 
daughter  was  married  to  Edward  of  Lan- 
caster, his  other  daughter,  Isabel,  was  the 
wife  of  the  king's  younger  brother  Clarence, 
who  was  as  yet  the  male  heir  to  the  throne. 
However  things  might  go,  a  Warwick  might 
some  day  sit  upon  the  throne  of  England— 
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if  one  did  not  take  thought  of  the  possi- 
bilities that  lay  hidden  behind  the  inscrutable 
smile  of  the  king's  youngest  brother,  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  But  Warwick  was  at 
heart  fighting  the  battle  of  aristocracy,  while 
the  king  was  with  the  current  which  was 
converting  an  agricultural  into  a  trading 
population.  With  Warwick  was  his  powerful 
fighting  brother,  Montagu;  with  him — or 
against  him,  who  could  tell? — was  his  other 
brother,  the  facile  archbishop  who  aspired 
to  be  pope,  whose  mansion  was  at  once  a 
school  for  youth,  a  court  for  middle  life,  an 
asylum  for  age,  whither  as  to  a  Medici  fled 
the  letters  and  the  arts. 

In  the  end  Warwick  found  himself  in  open 
battle  against  the  king  he  had  placed  upon 
the  throne.  The  impetuous  and  fiery  tem- 
perament of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  ren- 
dered yet  more  fearful  by  the  indulgence 
of  every  intemperance.  His  very  virtues 
strengthened  his  vices;  his  courage  stifled 
every  whisper.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  he 
loved  to  provoke  a  danger  for  the  pleasure 
it  gave  his  brain  to  baffle  or  his  hand  to 
crush  it.  And  yet  he  had  a  shrewd  policy 
which  perhaps  drew  him  knowingly  into 
the  quarrel  with  Warwick,  which  merely  his 
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evil  passions  seemed  to  provoke.  "I  wish 
to  raise  a  fresh  nobility/'  he  said,  "  to  counter- 
act the  pride  of  the  old;  only  upon  new 
nobles  can  a  new  dynasty  rely."  This  was 
the  Yorkist  principle  of  humbling  the  baronial 
and  raising  the  middle  class.  It  was  easy 
of  execution  at  a  period  when  a  martial 
aristocracy  was  beginning  to  merge  into  a 
voluptuous  court. 

Warwick  was  defending  freedom  for  the 
barons.  Robin  Hilyard  was  struggling  to 
win  freedom  for  the  people  as  against  king 
and  nobles.  Yet  the  earl  and  Robin  found 
themselves  fighting  in  the  same  army. 
"  Neither  White  Rose  nor  Red  shall  be  on  my 
banner/'  cried  Hilyard,  "but  our  stand- 
ard shall  be  the  gory  head  of  the  first 
oppressor  we  can  place  upon  a  pole.  We 
are  taxed,  ground,  pillaged,  plundered— sheep, 
maintained  to  be  sheared  for  your  peace  or 
butchered  for  your  war/'  Through  the  cause 
of  the  gentle  Henry  in  the  Tower  Robin  saw 
greater  freedom  for  the  people. 

War  is  not  the  only  theme  of  the  book, 
however.  The  intrigues  of  the  queen's 
family,  the  patient  diplomacy  of  the  bitter 
and  revengeful  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen 
of  the  king  in  the  Tower,  the  love  of  the 
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gentle  Anne  Nevil  for  Margaret's  son  Ed- 
ward, the  influence  of  royal  marriages  on 
the  fate  of  nations,  the  struggles  of  the 
Lollards,  predecessors  of  the  Puritans  who 
caused  Charles  the  First  so  much  trouble; 
the  fine  Italian  hand  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester;  the  long  and  patient  toil  of 
Adam  Warner,  scholar,  who  dreamed  of 
harnessing  steam  to  his  machine,  Eureka, 
to  do  the  work  of  the  world  long  before  the 
world  was  ready  to  have  its  work  done  by 
any  such  magical  means;  the  chicanery  of 
Friar  Bungey,  adept  in  all  the  secret  arts 
of  the  time,  who  thought  to  steal  poor 
Adam's  secret  from  him;  but  above  all  else 
the  troubled  tale  of  love  of  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  scholar,  Sibyll,  and  the 
great  and  powerful  Lord  Hastings,  with 
fate  ever  playing  cruel  turns  against  the 
girl  as  well  as  against  the  father — all  these 
are  part  of  this  fascinating  historical  romance 
which  author  and  public  united  in  calling 
one  of  the  best  that  came  from  the  prolific 
pen  of  Bulwer-Lytton. 

Warwick  lost  and  Edward  won.  And 
with  the  earl  perished  Hilyard,  but  as  he 
bravely  met  his  death  Robin  cried,  "The 
People  are  never  beaten !" 
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GOLDSMITH 

/^LIVER  GOLDSMITH,  English  poet,  play- 
^  wright,  novelist,  and  man  of  letters,  was  born 
in  1728.  There  has  been  some  question  as  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  but  recent  investigators  have 
claimed  that  it  was  at  Smith-Hill  House,  Elphin, 
Roscommon,  Ireland.  While  Oliver  was  still  a 
child  the  family  moved  to  the  county  of  West 
Meath.  He  was  sent  to  the  village  school  when 
only  seven,  where  the  master,  while  teaching  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  managed  to  also  fill 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  stories  of  fairies, 
ghosts,  banshees. 

Goldsmith  left  this  school  at  the  age  of  nine, 
and  went  to  several  grammar-schools,  and  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  He 
was  not  a  brilliant  scholar;  in  fact  was  considered 
rather  backward.  He  was  small  of  stature,  with 
features  harsh  to  ugliness,  and  was  the  butt  of  the 
other  boys  and  the  masters. 

After  many  and  varied  attempts  to  Jit  himself 
for  a  profession,  and  repeated  failures,  he  took  to 
writing.  As  his  name  gradually  became  known, 
his  circle  of  acquaintances  widened.  He  was 
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introduced  to  Johnson,  then  considered  the  first 
of  English  writers,  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
famous  English  painter,  and  others. 

Before  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  appeared  in 
1766,  came  the  great  crisis  of  Goldsmith's  life.  In 
Christmas  week,  1764,  he  published  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Traveller"  It  was  the  first  work 
to  which  he  had  put  his  name,  and  it  raised  him 
at  once  to  the  rank  of  a  legitimate  English  classic. 

After  "The  Traveller"  appeared  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  and  it  rapidly  obtained  a  popularity 
which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  times.  "The 
earlier  chapters  show  all  the  sweetness  of  pastoral 
poetry,  together  with  all  the  vivacity  of  comedy." 
It  is  claimed  that  the  latter  part  of  the  tale  is  not 
worthy  of  the  beginning. 

The  success  which  he  won  with  this  story  en- 
couraged Goldsmith  to  try  his  hand  as  a  dramatist, 
and  he  wrote  the  "Good  Natur'd  Man."  The  play, 
however,  which  is  best  known  to  later  times  is 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  It  was  brought  out  at 
the  Covent  Garden  Theater,  and  "pit,  boxes,  and 
galleries  were  in  a^constant  roar  of  laughter." 

Goldsmith  died  on  April  4>  1774,  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year.  He  was  laid  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Temple,  but  the  spot  was  not  marked  by  any  in- 
scription and  is  now  forgotten. 


THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD 

By  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

Condensation  by 
CAROLYN  WELLS 

T  CHOSE  my  wife  for  such  qualities  as  would 
•*•  wear  well.  She  could  read  any  English 
book  without  much  spelling;  but  for  pick- 
ling, preserving,  and  cookery,  none  could 
excel  her.  We  were  ever  unstinting  of  our 
hospitality,  and  our  gooseberry  wine  had 
great  reputation,  so  that  our  cousins,  even  to 
the  fortieth  remove,  remembered  their  affin- 
ity without  any  help  from  the  heralds'  office, 
and  came  very  frequently  to  see  us. 

My  children  were  well  formed  and  healthy. 
Two  daughters,  who,  to  conceal  nothing,  were 
certainly  very  handsome :  Olivia,  of  luxuriant 
beauty,  and  Sophia,  soft,  modest,  and  allur- 
ing. My  eldest  son,  George,  was  bred  at 
Oxford,  while  Moses,  my  second  boy,  received 
a  sort  of  miscellaneous  education  at  home. 

But,  alas!  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  ill-luck, 
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my  entire  fortune  was  swept  away,  and  out 
of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  I  had  but  four 
hundred  remaining.  This  caused  my  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Wilmot,  to  break  off  the  engagement 
existing  between  my  son  George  and  his 
daughter  Arabella.  Mr.  Wilmot  had  one  vir- 
tue in  perfection,  which  was  prudence,  too  often 
the  only  one  that  is  left  us  at  seventy-two. 

We  were  now  poor,  and  wisdom  bade  me 
conform,  to  our  humble  situation.  I  gave 
George  five  pounds  and  sent  him  to  London 
to  do  the  best  he  might  for  himself  and  for  us. 
I  found  a  small  cure  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year 
in  a  distant  neighborhood,  and  thither  we  at 
once  repaired. 

On  our  journey  we  fell  in  with  one  Mr. 
Burchell,  a  pleasing  and  instructive  com- 
panion, who  told  me  much  of  Squire  Thorn- 
hill,  our  new  landlord,  who,  it  seemed,  was 
the  pleasure-loving  nephew  of  the  great  and 
worthy  Sir  William  Thornhill.  Mr.  Burchell 
had  the  great  kindness  to  rescue  my  daughter 
Sophia,  who  had  the  mischance  to  fall  into  a 
rapid  stream,  and  who,  but  for  his  timely 
assistance,  must  have  been  drowned.  On 
this,  my  wife  immediately  built  a  future  ro- 
mance for  the  two  young  people.  I  could  not 
but  smile,  to  hear  her,  but  I  am  never  dis- 
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pleased  with  those  harmless  delusions  that 
tend  to  make  us  more  happy. 

Our  landlord,  Squire  Thornhill,  became  a 
frequent  visitor  at  our  little  habitation, 
lured,  perhaps,  by  my  wife's  venison  pasty — 
or  perhaps  by  the  charms  of  my  pretty  daugh- 
ters. Mr.  Burchell,  too,  came  often,  so  we 
were  not  at  loss  for  merry  company.  My 
wife,  ambitious  to  hold  our  heads  a  little 
higher  in  the  world,  desired  that  I  sell  our 
colt  at  a  neighboring  fair,  and  buy,  instead,  a 
horse  that  would  make  better  appearance  at 
church  or  upon  a  visit. 

She  sent  Moses,  who  was  a  most  discreet 
bargainer,  and  whom  his  sisters  fitted  out 
bravely  for  the  fair.  They  trimmed  his 
locks,  brushed  his  buckles,  and  cocked  his  hat 
with  pins.  He  wore  a  thunder-and-lightning 
coat  and  a  gosling-green  waistcoat;  but,  alas! 
at  the  fair  he  was  imposed  upon  by  a  prowling 
sharper,  who,  after  Moses  had  well  bargained 
away  the  colt,  managed  to  get  the  purchase 
money  from  him  in  return  for  a  gross  of 
green  spectacles  in  shagreen  cases!  and  so,  as 
usual,  unforeseen  disaster  frustrated  our 
attempts  to  be  fine. 

My  daughters  planned  a  pleasure  expedi- 
tion to  town,  and  this  Mr.  Burchell  so 
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strongly  disapproved  of  that  a  quarrel  ensued 
between  him  and  my  wife,  and  the  gentleman 
left  our  house  in  a  fit  of  anger,  nor  could 
Sophia's  pleading  looks  stay  him. 

The  town  trip  being  still  in  prospect,  my 
wife  decreed  that  I  go  to  the  fair  myself  and 
sell  our  one  remaining  horse.  But  when  one 
would-be  purchaser  examined  the  animal 
and  declared  him  blind  of  one  eye,  another 
observed  he  had  a  spavin,  a  third  perceived 
he  had  a  windgall,  a  fourth  said  he  had  the 
botts,  and  so  on,  I  began  to  have  a  most 
hearty  contempt  for  the  poor  beast  myself, 
for  I  reflected  that  the  number  of  witnesses 
was  a  strong  presumption  they  were  right, 
and  St.  Gregory  himself  is  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. However,  I  at  last  sold  my  horse,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  receive  in  payment  a 
forged  and  worthless  draft,  the  same  being, 
indeed,  the  wicked  work  of  the  very  man  who 
had  sold  Moses  the  spectacles. 

Mr.  Burchell  being  absent  from  our  fire- 
side, only  Sophia  missed  him,  for  the  rest  of 
us  were  greatly  pleased  by  the  visits  of  our 
landlord,  who  now  came  often.  It  must  be 
owned  that  my  wife  laid  a  thousand  schemes 
to  entrap  him  as  a  husband  for  Olivia,  and 
used  every  art  to  magnify  the  merits  of  her 
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daughter.  The  results,  however,  being  small, 
my,  wife  sought  to  rouse  Mr.  ThornhilTs 
jealousy  by  hinting  of  Olivia's  marriage  with 
Farmer  Williams,  a  most  worthy  though 
humble  neighbor.  This  failing  to  egg  on  the 
backward  Thornhill,  the  wedding-day  was 
set  for  Olivia  and  Farmer  Williams.  But 
four  days  before  the  day  I  learned  to  my 
distraction  that  my  Olivia  had  gone  off  se- 
cretly in  a  post-chaise  with  a  gentleman  who, 
as  I  was  told  by  an  onlooker,  kissed  her  and 
said  he  would  die  for  her.  Well  did  I  know 
the  villain  who  had  thus  robbed  me  of  my 
sweet,  innocent  child;  it  was  none  other  than 
the  wicked  Thornhill.  My  wife  fell  to  loud 
berating  of  him,  and  Olivia  as  well,  but  I  de- 
clared my  house  and  heart  should  ever  be 
open  to  the  returning  repentant  sinner.  I 
set  out  to  find  her — but  my  first  efforts  per- 
suaded me  that  it  was  Mr.  Burchell,  and  not 
Squire  Thornhill,  who  had  seduced  my  dar- 
ling. This,  though,  was  not  the  truth. 
'Twas  but  part  of  the  villain's  plan.  After 
long  search  I  found  my  darling  girl,  in  a  hid- 
ing-place whither  she  had  fled  from  the 
dreadful  Thornhill  who,  under  pretense  of 
marriage,  had  ruined  her.  It  seems  they 
were  married  by  a  black  scoundrel  who  had 
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before  married  the  squire  to  six  or  eight  other 
wives! 

I  took  my  poor  darling  home,  only  to  be 
met  with  the  astounding  news  that  my  little 
home  was  utterly  destroyed  by  fire.  With 
what  cheerfulness  we  might,  we  made  shift  to 
live  in  one  of  our  farm  outbuildings,  and  en- 
deavored to  enjoy  our  former  serenity. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  despicable 
Thornhill,  about  to  marry  Miss  Wilmot — 
yes,  the  same  to  whom  my  son  George  was 
once  betrothed — made  proposal  that  we 
marry  my  Olivia  to  another,  yet  let  her  still 
be  a  friend  of  his  own.  My  righteous  de- 
nunciation of  this  resulted  in  the  squire's 
threats  of  retribution,  and  this  came  in  the 
form  of  a  demand  for  my  annual  rent,  the 
which  I  was  all  unable  to  pay.  I  was  there- 
upon thrown  into  a  debtor's  prison,  but  even 
here  I  endeavored  to  preserve  my  calm,  and 
after  my  usual  meditations,  and  having 
praised  my  Heavenly  Corrector,  I  slept  with 
the  utmost  tranquillity. 

Man  frequently  calls  in  the  consolations  of 
philosophy,  which,  I  have  found,  are  amus- 
ing, but  often  fallacious.  In  the  prison, 
though  I  attempted  a  much-needed  reform 
movement,  and  though  I  lectured  and  ad- 
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vised  with  all  my  powers,  I  suffered  many  and 
various  sorrows  and  disappointments.  I  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  my  daughter, 
Olivia — an  untrue  report,  thank  Heaven!  I 
was  told  of  the  forcible  abduction  of  Sophia 
by  desperate  villains. 

From  this  danger,  however,  dear  Sophia 
was  rescued  by  Mr.  Burchell,  to  whom  I 
willingly  gave  my  treasure  for  a  wife.  And, 
we  then  learned  that  our  friend  Mr.  Burchell 
was  in  reality  the  great  Sir  William  Thorn- 
hill,  and  my  daughter  would  be  a  fine  lady. 
And,  another  joy,  I  learned  that  my  daughter 
Olivia  was  the  lawful  wife  of  Squire  Thorn- 
hill,  his  previous  marriages  all  having  been  so 
performed  by  the  wicked  clergyman  that  they 
were  not  legal. 

Whereupon,  my  son  George  having  reap- 
peared, Miss  Wilmot,  his  one-time  love,  ac- 
cepted anew  his  offers,  and  those  two  were 
happy  together.  As  a  cap-sheaf  to  my  har- 
vest of  good  fortune,  the  rascal  who  did  me 
out  of  my  fortune  so  long  ago  was  arrested 
and  forced  to  give  up  his  effects.  My  wrongs 
being  set  right,  I,  of  course,  was  freed  of  the 
prison,  and  it  now  remained  only  that  my 
gratitude  in  good  fortune  should  exceed  my 
former  submission  in  adversity. 


SCOTT 

TT/'ALTER  SCOTT'S  education  as  a  romance- 
* '  writer  began  while  he  was  a  child.  It  can 
be  traced  even  to  his  cradle,  for  he  was  sung  to  sleep 
not  with  lullabies,  but  with  the  lilting  songs  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts.  As  soon  as  he  could  understand 
stories,  his  grandmother  and  aunt  poured  into  his 
eager  ears  tales  of  border  warfare  and  old  Scottish 
ballads. 

He  was  a  sickly  child,  and  this  resulted  in  a  per- 
manent lameness.  But  as  a  boy  he  so  far  overcame 
this  handicap  that  he  was  always  in  the  thick  of 
school-boy  fights,  and  none  of  his  comrades  could 
climb  better  than  he  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Castle- 
rock. 

As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  read,  he  literally 
devoured  books.  He  would  not  read  love-stories 
or  tales  of  family  life.  He  wanted  always  yarns 
of  adventure  or  books  of  history.  As  a  boy,  he  was 
so  steeped  in  chronicles  of  feudal  times,  in  histories 
of  bygone  days,  or  in  accounts  of  Scottish  life,  that 
he  was  already  equipped  with  his  background  for 
"Ivanhoe"  and  "The  Talisman,"  "Kenilworth" 
and  "Quentin  Durward,"  <(The  Heart  of  Midlo- 
thian" and  "Waverley." 
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He  loved  Scotland  with  a  passionate  devotion 
that  has  seldom  been  equaled.  He  told  Washington 
Irving  that  he  thought  he  should  die  if  he  could  not 
see  the  heather  at  least  once  a  year.  He  wrote 
straight  out  of  his  heart  the  lines: 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 


IVANHOE 

By  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 

Condensation  by 
PROF.  WILLIAM  FENWICK  HARRIS 

"AND  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bedridden 
*>  monk!"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe,  " while  the 
game  that  gives  me  freedom  or  death  is 
played  out  by  the  hands  of  others!  Look 
from  the  window  once  again,  kind  maiden, 
but  beware  that  you  are  not  marked  by  the 
archers  beneath.  Look  once  more,  and  tell 
me  if  they  yet  advance  to  the  storm." 

With  patient  courage  Rebecca  again  took 
post  at  the  lattice. 

"What  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca? "  again  de- 
manded the  wounded  knight. 

"Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so 
thick  as  to  daze  mine  eyes  and  to  hide  the 
bowmen  who  shoot  them." 

"That  cannot  endure,"  said  Ivanhoe;  "if 
they  press  not  right  on  to  carry  the  castle  by 
pure  force  of  arms,  the  archery  may  avail  but 
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little  against  stone  walls  and  bulwarks. 
Look  for  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,  fair 
Rebecca,  and  see  how  he  bears  himself;  for 
as  the  leader  is,  so  will  his  followers  be." 

"I  see  him  not,"  said  Rebecca. 

"Foul  craven!"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe;  "does 
he  blench  from  the  helm  when  the  wind  blows 
highest?" 

"He  blenches  not!  He  blenches  not!" 
said  Rebecca.  "I  see  him  now;  he  leads  a 
body  of  men  close  under  the  outer  barrier  of 
the  barbican.  They  pull  down  the  piles  and 
palisades;  they  hew  down  the  barriers  with 
axes.  His  high  black  plume  floats  abroad 
over  the  throng,  like  a  raven  over  the  field  of 
the  slain.  They  have  made  a  breach  in  the 
barriers — they  rush  in — they  are  thrust  back! 
Front-de-Bceuf  heads  the  defenders;  I  see 
his  gigantic  form  above  the  press.  They 
throng  again  to  the  breach,  and  the  pass  is 
disputed  hand  to  hand  and  man  to  man. 
God  of  Jacob !  It  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce 
tides — the  conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by 
adverse  winds!" 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if 
unable  longer  to  endure  a  sight  so  terrible. 

"Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,"  said  Ivan- 
hoe,  mistaking  the  cause  of  her  retiring;  "the 
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archery  must  in  some  degree  have  ceased, 
since  they  are  now  fighting  hand  to  hand. 
Look  again;  there  is  now  less  danger." 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost 
immediately  exclaimed:  "Holy  prophets  of 
the  law!  Front-de-Bceuf  and  the  Black 
Knight  fight  hand  to  hand  on  the  breach, 
amid  the  roar  of  their  followers,  who  watch 
the  progress  of  the  strife.  Heaven  strike 
with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  the  cap- 
tive!" She  then  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and 
exclaimed,  "He  is  down — he  is  down!" 

"Who  is  down?"  cried  Ivanhoe;  "for  our 
dear  lady's  sake,  tell  me  which  has  fallen?" 

"The  Black  Knight,"  answered  Rebecca, 
faintly;  then  instantly  again  shouted  with 
eagerness:  "But  no — but  no!  The  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  be  blessed!  He  is  on  foot 
again  and  fights  as  if  there  were  twenty  men's 
strength  in  his  single  arm!  His  sword  is 
broken;  he  snatches  an  ax  from  a  yeoman; 
he  pushes  Front-de-Bceuf  with  blow  on 
blow — the  giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an 
oak  under  the  steel  of  the  woodman.  He 
falls— he  faUs!  ....  The  Black  Knight  ap- 
proaches the  postern  with  his  huge  ax — the 
thundering  blows  which  he  deals — you  may 
hear  them  above  all  the  din  and  shouts  of  the 
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battle.  Stones  and  beams  are  hailed  down 
on  the  bold  champion;  he  regards  them  no 
more  than  if  they  were  thistle-down  or 
feathers!" 

"By  Saint  John  of  Acre!"  said  Ivanhoe, 
raising  himself  joyfully  on  his  couch,  "me- 
thought  there  was  but  one  man  in  England 
that  might  do  such  a  deed!" 

Ivanhoe  was  right;  the  Black  Knight  of 
the  Fetterlock  was  Richard  Plantaganet  of 
the  Lion  Heart,  King  of  England,  only  just 
returned  to  his  kingdom  from  the  Holy 
Land,  though  but  few  knew  of  his  arrival  as 
yet.  In  his  absence  England  had  been 
under  the  selfish  rule  of  the  king's  younger 
brother  John,  who  was  planning  to  usurp  the 
kingdom. 

The  great  story-teller  gathers  his  characters 
together  at  the  tournament  of  Ashby.  There 
come  for  the  sports  of  chivalry  Rowena, 
heiress  of  Saxon  rulers  now  dispossessed  by 
the  Normans,  accompanied  by  her  sturdy 
uncle  Cedric;  Rebecca,  beautiful  Jewish  mai- 
den, whose  fate  is  constantly  joined  with  that 
of  Ivanhoe,  disinherited  son  of  Cedric,  a 
father  who  will  have  naught  to  do  with  a 
Saxon  son  who  is  willing  to  accept  the  Nor- 
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mans  and  their  ways,  and  even  to  be  a  devout 
follower  of  Richard  the  king;  Isaac  of  York, 
Rebecca's  father,  wandering  Jew  of  vast 
wealth,  who  is  constantly  the  prey  of  the 
ruthless  Norman  nobles  who  would  wring  his 
riches  from  him  by  torture  and  imprison- 
ment; Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  of  the 
forest  glades,  not  forgetting  the  redoubtable 
Friar  Tuck,  equally  adept  in  the  ways  of  the 
clerk,  the  yeoman,  or  the  roisterer.  To  them 
are  added  of  Norman  stock  the  redoubtable 
Front-de-Boeuf,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  the 
Prior  of  Jorvaulx,  and  Prince  John;  Athel- 
stane,  Saxon  lord,  destined  by  Cedric  for  the 
hand  of  Rowena;  Gurth  the  swineherd  and 
Wamba  the  jester;  and  the  mysterious  Black 
Prince,  who,  like  Ivanhoe,  makes  his  ap- 
pearance incognito  till  he  shall  discover  how 
things  have  gone  in  his  absence. 

Sir  Walter  prided  himself  on  his  mastery 
of  what  he  called  "the  big  bow-wow"  style; 
no  other  of  the  Waverley  Novels  illustrates 
this  power  better  than  Ivanhoe.  One  stately 
and  stirring  event  follows  another,  all  holding 
the  reader  rapt  in  thrills,  but  none  quite  so 
much  as  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Front-de- 
Bceuf  by  Richard  and  his  Saxon  friends. 
Rebecca,  from  the  lattice  recounting  to  the 
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wounded  Ivanhoe  the  fortunes  of  the  battle, 
stands  out  in  the  memory  of  many  a  reader 
as  Sir  Walter's  greatest  success  in  the  grand 
style.  And  despite  the  heroic  mold  in 
which  the  characters  are  cast,  they  yet  sur- 
pass in  the  hold  they  gain  upon  the  reader. 
Few  have  closed  the  book  without  a  sigh  of 
regret  that  the  hero  had  to  make  a  choice 
between  Rebecca  and  Rowena;  and  in  our 
own  day  and  country  few  can  fail  to  see  the 
likeness  in  many  respects  between  Richard 
of  the  Lion  Heart  and  the  President  so  lately 
gone. 

The  knights  are  dust, 

And  their  good  swords  are  rust, 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust. 

In  the  passage  at  arms  at  Ashby  appears 
the  Mysterious  Knight,  whom  the  reader 
knows  to  be  Ivanhoe,  fresh  from  the  Crusade 
in  the  Holy  Land;  in  the  contests  of  chivalry 
he  valiantly  defeats  the  Norman  champions 
and  bestows  the  prize  of  Queen  of  Beauty 
upon  his  youthful  love,  Rowena;  the  reader 
gets  but  a  glimpse  of  a  still  more  mysterious 
knight,  whom  he  can  only  suspect  to  be  the 
king.  From  the  jousts  all  journey  on  their 
several  ways,  but  in  the  forest  the  Normans 
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plan  a  lawless  ambuscade  and  carry  off  to  the 
castle  of  Front-de-Bceuf,  for  motives  of  re- 
venge, or  passion,  or  greed,  Ivanhoe,  who  had 
been  wounded  at  Ashby,  Rebecca,  Rowena, 
and  Isaac  of  York.  The  mysterious  Knight 
of  the  Fetterlock  appears  as  the  timely 
leader  of  the  merry  men  of  the  greenwood, 
who  besiege  the  castle,  to  the  great  disaster 
of  the  lordly  brigands.  After  the  rescue  of 
the  prisoners,  all  save  Rebecca,  there  follows 
the  joyous  celebration  of  the  forest  outlaws, 
a  happy  interlude  between  the  scenes  of 
derring-do. 

The  strenuous  king  departed  for  still  more 
strenuous  struggles  in  winning  back  his  king- 
dom; Rowena  and  Cedric  sought  their  home; 
Ivanhoe  followed  his  chief;  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  Templar  though  he  was  and  pledged 
to  holy  practices,  bore  off  his  unhappy  pris- 
oner, Rebecca.  But  he  was  discovered  in  his 
wicked  designs  by  the  austere  head  of  his 
order.  In  an  assembly  of  the  Templars, 
however,  Rebecca  was  condemned  to  death 
as  a  sorceress  who  has  seduced  from  the  paths 
of  virtue  an  unwilling  knight!  Her  only 
chance  for  life  lies  in  the  ordeal  by  battle. 
Her  one  champion  is  Ivanhoe,  far  away 
though  he  is,  whom  she  has  cured  of  the 
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wound  received  at  Ashby.  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  by  the  irony  of  chivalry,  is  the 
champion  of  his  order  and  of  virtue  in 
distress.  At  the  last  possible  moment  Ivan- 
hoe  comes  spurring  into  the  lists,  to  a  victory 
which  all  the  laws  of  fiction  foreordain.  Hot 
after  him  comes  clattering  Richard  and  his 
train,  to  unfurl  the  royal  standard  as  undis- 
puted King  of  England.  And  all  live  happy 
ever  after?  Save  only  Rebecca!  If  Ivanhoe 
must  wed  Rowena,  every  masculine  reader 
feels  that  he  would  gladly  offer  himself  to  her 
rival.  For  as  Prince  John  cried  when  first  he 
saw  her,  "By  the  bald  scalp  of  Abraham, 
yonder  Jewess  must  be  the  very  model  of 
perfection  whose  charms  drove  frantic  the 
wisest  king  that  ever  lived !" 


IBANEZ 

T^ICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ  was  born  in 
*  Valencia ,  Spain,  in  January,  1867,  the  son 
of  a  proprietor  of  a  dry-goods  shop.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Valencia  and  received  a  degree 
in  law.  He  was  against  the  established  order  from 
his  college  days.  As  a  result  he  received  the  first 
of  a  series  of  imprisonments  when  he  was  eighteen 
—for  a  sonnet  against  the  government.  He  has 
passed  periods  of  exile  at  Paris  and  in  Italy,  alter- 
nating with  stays  in  prison.  One  of  his  protests 
was  against  the  measures  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment in  suppressing  the  Cuban  insurrection.  He 
founded  a  republican  newspaper,  of  which  he  was 
editor,  reporter,  and  reviewer.  He  established  a 
publishing-house  to  introduce  to  Spain  the  great 
works  of  European  literature  at  popular  prices; 
this  was  but  one  of  the  attempts  he  has  made,  some- 
times at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  bring  his  country 
into  the  current  of  modern  thought.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Cortes,  and  became  the  leader  of  his 
party.  He  devotes  his  time  at  present  entirely  to 
literature. 
In  his  novels  he  began  in  the  usual  Spanish 
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way  with  pictures  of  local  provincial  life  with  the 
types  and  the  pictures  of  which  he  was  familiar. 
But  he  deals  not  merely  with  pictures;  his  stories 
all  have  an  object  in  which  their  strenuous  author 
is  greatly  interested.  He  lacks  restraint,  his 
passion  for  independence  is  without  bounds,  he 
carries  his  admiration  for  the  realism  of  Zola 
to  limits  which  shock  our  more  restrained  habit  of 
mind,  but  despite  the  opposition  which  he  has 
encountered  at  home  and  abroad,  the  author  of 
"The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse"  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  widely  read  of 
living  writers. 


THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  OF 
THE  APOCALYPSE 

By  VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

Condensation  by 
ALICE  G.  HIGGINS 

TN  1870  Marcelo  Desnoyers  was  a  lonely  lad 
*  of  nineteen  years,  living  in  Marseilles.  A 
popular  manifestation  in  favor  of  peace,  at 
the  first  news  of  war  with  Prussia,  influenced 
him  to  leave  the  country  and  he  made  an  un- 
forgetable  trip  to  South  America,  where, 
after  many  failures  and  a  laborious  existence, 
he  became  an  employee  of  Madariaga,  the 
centaur. 

Don  Madariaga' s  fortune  was  enormous. 
He  had  gained  his  first  money  as  a  fearless 
trader,  and  with  his  earnings  had  bought  vast 
tracts  of  land,  devoting  them  to  the  raising  of 
cattle.  Though  he  had  a  capricious  and 
despotic  character,  he  nevertheless  felt  a 
certain  fondness  for  his  new  French  overseer. 
One  morning  Desnoyers  saved  his  life. 
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"Thanks,  Frenchy,"  said  the  ranchman, 
much  touched.  "You  are  an  all-round  man 
and  I  am  going  to  reward  you.  From  this  day 
I  shall  speak  to  you  as  I  do  to  my  family." 

Desnoyers  soon  married  Luisa,  Madari- 
aga's  elder  daughter,  while  a  young  German, 
Karl  Hartrott,  a  recent  arrival  at  the  ranch, 
married  Elena,  her  younger  sister.  Seated 
under  the  awning  on  summer  nights,  the 
ranchman  surveyed  his  family  around  him 
with  a  sort  of  patriarchal  ecstasy. 

"Just  think  of  it,  Frenchy/7  he  said,  "I 
am  Spanish;  you,  French;  Karl,  German;  my 
daughters,  Argentinians;  the  cook,  Russian; 
his  assistant,  Greek;  the  stable  boy,  English; 
the  kitchen  servants,  natives,  Galicians,  or 
Italians;  and  among  the  peons  are  many 
castes  and  laws.  .  .  .  And  yet  all  live  in 
peace.  In  Europe,  we  would  have  probably 
been  in  a  grand  fight  by  this  time,  but  here 
we  are  all  friends." 

Julio,  the  son  of  Desnoyers,  was  the  favor- 
ite grandchild  of  Madariaga.  "Ah,  the  fine 
cowboy!  What  a  pretty  fellow  you  are!" 
he  would  say.  "Have  a  good  time,  for 
grandpa  is  always  here  with  his  money." 

One  evening  the  Patron's  horse  came 
slowly  home  without  its  rider.  The  old  man 
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had  fallen  on  the  highway,  and  when  they 
found  him  he  was  dead. 

The  Hartrotts  moved  to  Berlin  at  once  and 
the  Desnoyers  went  to  Paris,  each  household 
in  possession  of  an  enormous  fortune.  Be- 
sides establishing  his  family  in  an  ostenta- 
tious house  in  Paris,  Desnoyers  bought  a 
castle,  Villeblanche-sur-Marne,  a  mixture  of 
palace  and  fortress,  where  he  could  put  his 
rapidly  accumulating  purchases  of  paintings, 
furniture,  statues — all  those  things  which  he 
carried  away  from  the  auctions  which  it  had 
now  become  his  habit  to  frequent. 

The  only  disappointment  in  Desnoyers's 
new  life  came  from  his  children — his  daugh- 
ter Chichi  because  of  her  independence,  and 
Julio  because  of  his  aimless  existence.  Julio 
has  had  to  make  a  trip  to  South  America  in 
order  to  realize  on  a  bequest  from  his  grand- 
father, so  that  he  might  marry  the  fascinating 
and  frivolous  Marguerite  Laurier,  with  whom 
he  had  become  infatuated. 

Suddenly  the  cloud  of  war  cast  its  shadow 
over  this  family.  The  self-sufficient  Dr. 
Julius  von  Hartrott  said  to  his  cousin, 
"  War  will  be  declared  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after.  Nothing  can  prevent  it  now.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  humanity." 
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On  the  eve  of  mobilization  Tchernoff,  a 
friend  of  Julio's,  had  a  vision  in  which  he 
saw  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  rising  out  of  the 
sea.  Four  terrible  horsemen  preceded  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  monster,  and  these  scourges 
of  the  earth,  Conquest,  War,  Famine,  and 
Death,  were  beginning  their  mad,  desolating 
course  over  the  heads  of  terrified  humanity. 

Julio,  being  an  Argentinian,  was  exempt 
from  military  service  and  had  hoped  to  con- 
tinue his  life  as  though  nothing  were  happen- 
ing. His  inamorata,  however,  from  a  woman 
infatuated  with  dress  was  gradually  trans- 
formed by  her  desire  to  serve.  The  war  had 
made  her  ponder  much  on  the  values  of  life, 
and  her  sense  of  duty  to  the  husband  whom 
she  so  greatly  wronged  sent  her  back  to  his 
side  when  she  heard  that  he  had  been  se- 
verely wounded.  To  Julio  she  said,  "You 
must  leave  me.  .  .  .  Life  is  not  what  we 
have  thought  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
war  we  might,  perhaps,  have  realized  our 
dream,  but  now!  .  .  .  For  the  remainder  of 
my  life,  I  shall  carry  the  heaviest  burden,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  sweet,  since 
the  more  it  weighs  me  down  the  greater  will 
my  atonement  be." 

The  vanquished  lover  said  good-by  to  Love 
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and  Happiness,  but  this  repulse  gave  him  a 
new  impetus  to  fill  the  vacuum  of  his  empty 
existence. 

When  Paris  was  threatened  and  refugees 
told  of  the  wholesale  sackings  of  their  homes, 
Don  Marcelo  began  to  fear  for  his  castle,  and 
went  to  Villeblanche,  arriving  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  discouraged  exhaustion  of  the  French 
army's  retreat.  Closely  following  were  the 
invading  Germans  shouting  joyously,  "Nach 
Paris!" 

Villeblanche  became  the  camping-ground 
for  a  regiment  and  its  bewildered  proprietor 
was  subjected  to  innumerable  indignities,  saw 
his  most  choice  possessions  looted,  and  was 
the  powerless  witness  to  the  murder  of  prom- 
inent civilians  of  the  village.  A  young  officer 
arrived  who  introduced  himself  as  Captain 
Otto  von  Hartrott.  He  explained  with  true 
German  callousness  the  ruin  and  plunder  of 
his  uncle's  castle  by  saying  to  him,  "It  is 
war.  .  .  .  We  have  to  be  very  ruthless  that 
it  may  not  last  long.  True  kindness  consists 
in  being  cruel,  because  then  the  terror- 
stricken  enemy  gives  in  sooner,  and  so  the 
world  suffers  less." 

For  four  days  Don  Marcelo  lived  through  a 
period  of  stupefaction  slashed  by  the  most 
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horrible  visions.  The  village  was  reduced  to 
a  mass  of  ruins  before  his  eyes,  and  his  house- 
hold suffered  unspeakably  from  the  bestiality 
of  the  carousing  officers.  A  war  hospital  was 
established  on  the  estate,  but  moved  on  under 
the  stress  of  battle,  though  the  banner  of  the 
Red  Cross  remained  to  deceive  the  French 
about  the  artillery  which  was  installed  in  the 
park.  When  a  French  aeroplane  discovered 
this  piece  of  treachery,  Don  Marcelo  found 
himself  in  the  heart  of  a  furious  battle.  The 
cannonading  of  the  Germans  and  the  bursting 
of  French  shells  terrified  him  until  at  last  he 
saw  at  the  foot  of  the  highway  near  his  castle 
several  of  the  attacking  columns  which  had 
crossed  the  Marne.  They  rushed  forward 
unmoved  by  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Germans, 
and  he  realized  his  beloved  French  were 
driving  back  the  Teuton  horde. 

Only  ruins  of  his  once  beautiful  estate  were 
now  left  him  and  he  said  farewell  forever  to 
Villeblanche.  After  his  return  to  Paris  a 
young  soldier  of  the  infantry  called  to  see 
him.  It  was  his  son  Julio,  never  so  dis- 
tinguished-looking as  in  this  rough,  ready- 
made  uniform.  Their  reconciliation  was 
complete. 

With  his  son  on  the  battle-field  Don  Mar- 
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celo  lived  through  months  of  anxious  sus- 
pense. Through  the  influence  of  a  friend  he 
was  able  to  go  to  see  the  young  hero.  It  was 
a  tortuous  journey  through  the  zigzags  and 
curves  of  the  trenches,  while  bullets  buzzed 
like  horseflies  through  the  air,  and  on  through 
dark  galleries  and  subterranean  fortifications 
until  he  reached  the  outer  intrenchment  line. 

Desnoyers  hardly  recognized  his  son  on 
account  of  his  changed  appearance,  but  in 
spite  of  his  hard  life  Julio  had  found  content 
in  comradeships  such  as  he  had  never  known. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  tasting 
the  delight  of  knowing  that  he  was  a  useful 
being.  As  his  father  left  him,  hope  sang  in 
his  ears:  "No  one  will  kill  him.  My  heart, 
which  never  deceives  me,  tells  me  so." 

Julio  became  a  sergeant,  then  a  sub-lieu- 
tenant, and  for  his  exceptional  bravery  re- 
ceived the  Croix  de  Guerre,  the  military 
medal,  and  finally  was  among  those  proposed 
for  the  Legion  d'Honneur.  One  afternoon 
during  the  Champagne  offensive,  Desnoyers, 
still  cherishing  the  fond  illusions  of  hope, 
returned  to  his  home  in  gay  spirits  to  find  the 
dreadful  news  awaiting  him.  Julio,  his  son, 
lay  dead  on  the  field  of  honor. 

When  he  went  to  the  burial-fields  to  find 
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his  son's  last  resting-place  he  recalled  Tcher- 
noff,  the  dreamer,  and  the  four  terrible 
horsemen  riding  ruthlessly  over  his  fellow- 
creatures  whom  he  saw  in  his  vision,  and 
the  prophecy  which  he  then  made: 

"No,  the  Beast  does  not  die.  It  is  the 
eternal  companion  of  man.  It  hides,  spout- 
ing the  blood  forty  .  .  .  sixty  ...  a  hun- 
dred years,  but  eventually  it  reappears.  All 
that  we  can  hope  is  that  its  wound  may  be 
long  and  deep,  that  it  may  remain  hidden  so 
long  that  the  generation  that  now  remembers 
it  may  never  see  it  again. " 

Printed  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.,  New  York,  authorized  publishers.  Copy- 
righted, 1918. 
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great  Dean  of  St.  Patrick 's,  who  ranks 
•*•  among  the  mighty  satirists  of  all  ages  and  all 
lands,  was  born  in  Hoey's  Court,  Dublin,  Novem- 
ber 30, 1667.  He  died  October  19, 1745. 

This  most  brilliant  wit,  genius,  hater  of  rascality, 
master  of  irony  and  invective,  and  true  Irish 
patriot,  was  born  to  poverty  and  dependence; 
he  started  life  embittered  and  he  ended  "dying  of  rage 
like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole,"  to  use  his  own 
expression.  His  life  was  a  failure,  though  he 
played  a  mighty  part.  "Good  God!  what  a  genius 
I  had  when  I  wrote  that  book!"  he  said  when  he 
later  reread  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  the  world 
has  agreed  with  him.  Yet  failure  ever  tracked  him. 
He  never  received  the  preferment  in  the  Church 
which  his  ability  would  have  brought  another;  by 
his  political  pamphlets  he  largely  formed  the  public 
opinion  of  his  time,  yet  that  was  the  end  of  it  for 
him;  he  had  the  strongest  attachments  for  two 
women,  Stella,  to  whom  the  famous  "Journal" 
was  written,  and  Vanessa,  but  little  happiness 
came  to  him.  "  To  think  of  him,"  said  Thackeray, 
"is  like  thinking  of  the  ruins  of  a  great  empire." 
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"Gulliver's  Travels"  (1786),  though  a  satire  on 
courts  and  statesmen,  has  survived  its  temporary 
and  local  purpose,  and,  especially  in  the  first  two 
parts,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  great  possessions 
of  literature. 


GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS 

By  DEAN  SWIFT 

Condensation  by 
JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 

T  WAS  of  a  Nottinghamshire  family  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  Likewise  was  I 
educated  in  medicine,  and,  preferring  a  ship's 
surgeoncy  to  any  preferment  ashore,  it  came 
about  that  after  several  deep-sea  voyages  I 
found  myself  surgeon  of  that  ship,  the  Ante- 
lope, which  was  wrecked  in  a  violent  storm 
on  a  coast  northwest  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Of  all  the  ship's  company  I  alone  escaped 
to  the  land,  where,  in  utter  exhaustion,  I  lay 
down  and  fell  asleep*  I  awakened  to  find 
myself  bound  hand  and  foot  and  surrounded 
by  swarms  of  the  tiniest  human  creatures. 
They  brought  me  food  and  drink  and  con- 
veyed me  to  their  capital,  where  the  king,  of 
a  majesty  a  full  half -inch  taller  than  any  of 
his  subjects,  came  with  his  court  to  view  me. 
In  time  I  learned  that  I  was  in  the  kingdom 
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of  the  Lilliputians.  By  them  I  was  kept  a 
long  time  in  captivity.  Being  ultimately 
satisfied  of  the  harmlessness  of  my  intent,  I 
also  adding  my  word  of  honor  to  do  them  no 
injury,  they  released  me,  and  set  aside  six 
professors  of  education  to  teach  me  their 
language.  For  my  bodily  sustenance  they 
allowed  me  a  quantity  of  meat  and  drink 
sufficient  for  1724  of  their  own  people;  for 
so,  being  exact  in  their  mathematics,  they 
estimated  the  proportions  of  my  bulk  to 
theirs.  Three  hundred  cooks  and  120  waiters 
were  named  to  dress  my  meals,  200  seam- 
stresses were  apportioned  to  make  my  linen, 
and  300  tailors  for  my  outer  clothing. 

With  my  wants  thus  attended  to,  I  was 
desirous  to  be  of  service  to  them.  My  first 
service  was  not  to  damage  their  people  or 
their  property  as  I  walked  abroad,  a  most 
likely  danger  when  the  men  were  of  such  size 
that  I  could  secrete  two  or  three  of  them  in 
one  of  my  coat  pockets.  In  walking  the 
streets,  were  I  to  step  heavily,  there  was 
danger  of  my  shaking  down  large  buildings; 
or,  by  not  having  an  eye  below  me,  I  could 
easily  tread  to  death  half  a  dozen  of  their 
cattle. 

One  day  the  king,  who  was  most  friendly 

VOL.   II. — 1? 
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to  me,  came  to  me  in  great  trouble.  The 
Emperor  of  the  neighboring  kingdom  of 
Blefuscu  had  threatened  to  lay  waste  the 
kingdom  of  Lilliputia.  The  Blefuscuan  navy, 
consisting  of  fifty  great  ships  of  war,  was  even 
then  about  to  set  sail;  but  I,  by  wading  and 
swimming,  reached  their  chief  harbor  where 
they  were  yet  at  anchor.  With  my  pocket- 
knife  I  cut  the  cables  of  their  fifty  ships  of 
war,  and  then,  tying  each  ship  to  a  piece  of 
twine,  I  drew  them  after  me  to  dry  land,  and 
so  compelled  the  capitulation  of  Blefuscu. 

While  this  deed  redounded  to  my  glory,  it 
also  raised  me  up  powerful  enemies,  one  being 
the  high  admiral  of  the  Lilliputian  navy. 
Had  I  wished,  I  could  have  crushed  them  and 
their  entire  kingdom  under  my  boots,  but 
there  was  my  pledged  word  not  to  harm  them. 
So  when  by  secret  intrigue  they  had  me  tried 
and  condemned  to  the  loss  of  my  eyes,  there 
was  nothing  left  me  but  escape.  I  went  to 
Blefuscu,  where  I  was  given  a  great  reception 
and  where  they  would  have  me  stay;  but  I 
was  weary  of  kings  and  princes,  and  told 
them  that  I  desired  nothing  except  that  they 
would  provision  for  me  a  boat,  which  I  had 
found  drifting  on  the  shore,  and  allow  me  to 
go  my  way. 
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They  stored  the  boat  with  the  carcasses  of 
100  oxen,  300  sheep,  with  cows,  bulls,  and  as 
much  ready-dressed  meat  as  400  cooks  could 
provide.  Being  thus  protected  against  fam- 
ine, I  set  sail  on  the  third  day  and  was  picked 
up  by  an  English  merchant  captain,  who 
deemed  me  crazy  when  I  told  him  my  story. 
Not  until  I  had  taken  several  head  of  cattle 
from  my  pockets  would  he  believe  me.  To 
my  great  grief,  one  of  the  ship's  rats  carried 
off  one  of  my  sheep  on  the  way  home. 

On  reaching  home  I  learned  that  my  uncle 
John  had  died  and  left  me  his  estate  near  Ep- 
ping,  and  the  same  being  sufficient  to  keep 
my  family  from  want,  and  the  lust  to  wander 
being  still  quick  within  me,  I  set  off  to  sea 
once  more,  this  time  in  the  Adventure,  bound 
for  Surat. 

On  this  voyage,  after  a  great  tempest,  we 
put  into  a  strange  bay  for  water.  Rambling 
on  the  shore,  I  became  separated  from  my 
companions  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
natives  of  Brobdingnag,  colossal  men,  of 
whom  hardly  one  was  under  sixty  English 
feet  in  height. 

I  was  here  put  on  exhibition,  and,  my  fame 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  king  and  queen,  they 
commanded  my  presence  at  court;  and 
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thither  I  was  brought,  in  the  charge  of  the 
daughter  of  one  of  my  captors,  a  little  girl 
named  Glumdalclitch,  nine  years  of  age  and 
small  for  her  years,  being  not  above  thirty 
feet  in  height. 

In  the  train  of  their  Majesties,  I  traveled 
all  over  the  kingdom,  which  was  6,000  miles 
in  length  by  3,000  to  5,000  in  breadth. 
The  capital  city  was  54  miles  in  length  by  45 
in  breadth,  a  wonderful  city  where  the  king's 
palace  was  7  miles  around  and  the  chief 
room  therein  240  feet  high,  and  broad  and 
long  in  proportion.  The  king's  stable  was 
also  a  goodly  building,  housing  500  horses, 
noble  creatures  of  a  height  of  from  54  to  60 
feet. 

Of  the  Lilliputians,  I  used  to  say  that  they 
were  people  without  a  blemish  in  their  per- 
sons, and  the  Brobdingnagians  coarse  beyond 
description;  but  later  reflection  induces  me  to 
think  that  the  Lilliputians  had  blemishes  pro- 
portionate to  their  size,  the  same  being  too 
tiny  for  me  to  estimate;  and  that  possibly  the 
Brobdingnagians  appeared  more  vulgar  than 
they  truly  were,  their  colossal  proportions 
magnifying  every  defect.  In  some  matters 
these  large  people  were  at  least  larger- 
minded.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of  whether  it 
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was  proper  to  break  an  egg  on  the  little  or 
big  end — which  had  almost  split  the  Lilli- 
putian kingdom  in  twain — as  to  that  matter 
the  Brobdingnagians  would  have  lost  little 
sleep.  I  judge  this  from  a  comment  by  the 
Brobdingnagian  king  on  a  political  matter 
which  I  spoke  of  in  connection  with  my  own 
country — England.  "It  is  tyranny,"  he  said, 
"for  a  government  to  require  those  who  hold 
differing  opinions  to  change  or  not  to  change 
them." 

His  Majesty  was  much  interested  to  hear 
of  England;  whereat  I  related  at  length  her 
history,  which  astonished  him.  He  protested 
that  it  seemed  no  more  than  a  sequence  of 
conspiracies,  murders,  revolutions,  banish- 
ments, the  worst  effects  that  avarice,  faction, 
hypocrisy,  hatred,  lust,  malice,  and  ambition 
could  produce.  "What  a  pernicious  race  of 
odious  vermin  to  be  allowed  to  crawl  upon 
the  earth!"  he  said;  which  injurious  judg- 
ment of  my  noble  and  beloved  country  pained 
me  exceedingly. 

Now,  while  I  had  become  a  favorite  of  a 
great  nation,  it  was  upon  such  a  footing  as  ill 
became  the  dignity  of  humankind.  I  wished 
to  be  once  more  with  people  of  my  own  mind; 
also  I  longed  for  a  whiff  of  that  sea  which 
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looked  toward  my  own  land.  In  response  to 
my  entreaties,  I  was  taken  to  the  seacoast. 
My  little  nurse  Glumdalclitch  being  ill,  I  was 
put  in  charge  of  a  page,  wholeft  me  alone  on 
the  shore  while  he  sought  for  birds'  eggs. 
While  thus  alone,  the  traveling-cabinet  in 
which  I  lay  was  seized  by  a  great  bird  who 
took  it  far  out  to  sea  and  then  let  it  drop, 
almost  at  the  exact  moment  that  an  English 
ship  happened  by  to  pick  me  up.  Thus  was 
I  singularly  rescued  and  brought  once  more 
safely  to  England. 

I  made  other  voyages  and  had  divers  ad- 
ventures, a  most  singular  one  being  that  of 
my  rescue  from  a  desert  continent  by  the 
people  of  an  island  which  flew  in  the  air,  the 
same  being  made  to  rise  and  fall  by  means  of 
an  immense  loadstone.  The  people  of  the 
flying  island  held  themselves  as  a  superior 
race,  for  no  greater  reason  that  I  could  see 
than  that  they  had  one  eye  turned  inward  and 
one  turned  upward. 

A  later  voyage  took  me  to  the  country  of 
the  Yahoos  and  the  Houyhnhnms.  These 
Yahoos,  being  servile  attendants  to  the 
Houyhnhnms,  were  of  disgusting  habits,  and 
so  much  resembled  human  beings  that  the 
wise  and  virtuous  Houyhnhnms  took  me  also 
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for  a  Yahoo  even  to  the  end  of  my  stay  with 
them,  a  judgment  which  grieved  me  much. 

The  Houyhnhnms,  who  had  the  forms  of 
horses,  had  the  most  sensible  laws  of  any 
creature  that  I  ever  lived  with.  Their  ab- 
horrence of  many  of  our  human  habits  was  so 
deep  that  I  came  in  time  to  have  a  contempt 
for  my  own  species  and  wished  that  I,  too, 
were  a  Houyhnhnm  and  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  them;  but  they  banished  me  from  their 
kingdom  as  one  who  might  set  up  for  a  leader 
of  the  Yahoos  and  so  some  time  give  them 
trouble.  They  allowed  me  to  build  and  pro- 
vision a  boat,  and  so  I  paddled  off  and  in 
time  reached  England,  where  my  wife  and 
children  were  very  glad  to  see  me. 


THACKERAY 

JT  TNLESS  one  knows  the  rollicking  humor  of 
^  Thackeray  as  it  lives  in  his  burlesque  and 
ballads,  his  whole  genius  can  scarcely  be  appreciated. 
His  early  successes,  signed  by  Titmarsh  and  Yel- 
lowplush,  sparkling  through  the  pages  of  "Punch," 
with  pungent  satire  and  abounding  buffoonery, 
contained  many  germs  of  his  great  novels.  Paro- 
dies of  famous  contemporaries — Disraeli,  Bulwer, 
and  others — made  merriment  for  Londoners  in 
"Punch's  Prize  Novelists." 

"The  Legend  of  the  Rhine"  burlesques  a  novel 
of  Dumas's,  but  his  masterpiece  in  this  field  is 
"Rowena  and  Rebecca,"  the  brilliant  and  match- 
less burlesque  of  Scott's  "Ivanhoe."  It  not  only 
ripples  along  with  broad,  roaring  fun,  but  it  is 
touched  as  well  with  pathos  and  genuine  humor. 
Scattered  through  it  are  some  of  the  best  songs  of 
their  kind  in  English  literature. 

Thackeray's  ease  in  rhyming  was  incomparable. 
While  he  possessed  true  poetic  feeling,  he  particu- 
larly excelled  in  rollicking  verse  and  in  ballad- 
making.  In  this  his  characteristic  pathos,  his 
indignation  at  wrongs,  and  his  distinctive  sallies 
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of  fun  especially  shine.  "The  Willow  Tree," 
"The  White  Squall,"  "The  Mahogany  Tree," 
and  "The  Sorrows  of  Werther"  will  always  be 
dear  to  many.  All  true  Bohemians  will  relish  the 
"Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse."  No  doubt  many  of 
our  boys  "over  there"  have  tasted  the  famous  dish 
itself  as  well  as  the  joys  of  fellowship  and  the  pangs 
for  comrades  "gone  west"  so  sympathetically  sung 
in  this  ballad. 


THE  NEWCOMES 

By  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 

Condensation  by 
CHARLES  K.  BOLTON 

L.  THOMAS  NEWCOME,  the  hero  of 
Argom,  and  of  Bhartpour,  had  loved  the 
beautiful  Leonore  de  Blois,  but,  having  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  his  stepmother,  he  fled 
to  India  to  carve  out  his  career.  There 
he  married  the  widow,  Mrs.  Casey,  and  a 
few  years  later  sent  their  son  Clive  to  Eng- 
land. He  regaled  the  ladies  of  the  regiment 
with  dive's  letters;  sporting  young  men 
would  give  or  take  odds  that  the  colonel 
would  mention  Clive's  name  once  before  five 
minutes,  or  three  times  in  ten  minutes.  But 
those  who  laughed  at  dive's  father  laughed 
very  kindly. 

At  last  the  happy  time  came  for  which  the 
colonel  had  been  longing,  and  he  took  leave 
of  his  regiment.  In  England,  he  had  in  his 
family  circle  two  half-brothers,  Sir  Brian, 
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who  had  married  Lady  Ann,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Kew,  and  Hobson  Newcome. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  while  Sir  Brian 
chumped  his  dry  toast,  Barnes,  the  son,  said 
to  his  sister  Ethel:  "My  uncle,  the  colonel 
of  sepoys,  and  his  amiable  son  have  been 
paying  a  visit  to  Newcome." 

"You  are  always  sneering  about  our 
uncle/'  broke  in  Ethel,  "and  saying  unkind 
things  about  Clive.  Our  uncle  is  a  dear, 
good,  kind  man,  and  I  love  him." 

At  Hobson  Newcomers  and  elsewhere  the 
family  party  often  assembled — the  colonel; 
his  friend  Mr.  Binnie  and  Binnie's  sister  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  with  her  daughter  Rosey;  Sir 
Brian  and  Lady  Ann;  and  Clive,  who  had  be- 
come a  painter.  From  one  of  these  parties 
Clive  and  I,  his  friend  Arthur  Pendennis, 
walked  with  the  usual  Havana  to  light  us 
home.  "I  can't  help  thinking,"  said  the 
astute  Clive,  "that  they  fancied  I  was  in  love 
with  Ethel.  Now,  I  suppose,  they  think  I 
am  engaged  to  Rosey.  She  is  as  good  a  little 
creature  as  can  be,  and  never  out  of  temper, 
though  I  fancy  Mrs.  Mackenzie  tries  her." 

Time  passed  and  our  Mr.  Clive  went  to 
Baden,  where  he  found  old  Lady  Kew  with 
her  granddaughter  Ethel.  "You  have  no 
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taste  for  pictures,  only  for  painters,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Lady  Kew  one  day  to  Ethel. 

"I  was  not  looking  at  the  picture,"  said 
Ethel,  "but  at  the  little  green  ticket  in  the 
corner.  I  think,  grandmamma,"  she  said, 
"we  young  ladies  in  the  world  ought  to  have 
little  green  tickets  pinned  on  our  backs,  with 
'sold'  written  on  them." 

Barnes  Newcome,  too,  was  at  Baden,  for 
he  was  to  marry  pretty  little  Lady  Clara 
Pulleyn,  free  at  last  from  that  undesirable 
Jack  Belsize,  Lord  Highgate's  son.  Lady 
Kew  had  plans  which  Olive's  growing  regard 
for  his  cousin  Ethel  put  in  jeopardy. 

"My  good  young  man,  I  think  it  is  time 
you  were  off,"  Lady  Kew  said  to  Clive  with 
great  good  humor.  "I  have  been  to  see  that 
poor  little  creature  to  whom  Captain  Belsize 
behaved  so  cruelly.  She  does  not  care  a  fig 
for  him — not  one  fig.  She  is  engaged,  as  you 
know,  to  my  grandson  Barnes,  in  all  respects 
a  most  eligible  union;  and  Ethel's  engage- 
ment to  my  grandson,  Lord  Kew,  has  long 
been  settled.  When  we  saw  you  in  London, 
we  heard  that  you,  too,  were  engaged,  to  a 
young  lady  in  your  own  rank  of  life — Miss 
Mackenzie." 

Clive's  departure  led  to  more  flirtations  by 
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Ethel  than  old  Lady  Kew  could  countenance, 
but  Ethel  had  found  out  how  undesirable  a 
man  Lord  Kew  was,  and  broke  the  engage- 
ment so  dear  to  her  grandmother's  heart. 

When  Clive  heard  that  the  engagement 
was  over  between  Kew  and  Ethel  he  set  out 
in  haste  for  London.  I  was  installed  as  con- 
fidant, and  to  me  Clive  said:  "Mrs.  Macken- 
zie bothers  me  so  I  hardly  know  where  to 
turn,  and  poor  little  Rosey  is  made  to  write 
me  a  note  about  something  twice  a'day.  Oh, 
Pen!  Fm  up  another  tree  now!" 

Clive  met  his  cousin  Ethel  at  a  party  or 
two  in  the  ensuing  weeks  of  the  season,  and 
at  one  of  their  meetings  Ethel  told  him  that 
her  grandmother  would  not  receive  him.  It 
was  then  that  Clive  thought  Ethel  worldly, 
although  much  of  her  attitude  Vas  due  to 
the  keen  and  unrelenting  Lady  Kew.  The 
colonel  and  James  Binnie  during  all  this  time 
put  their  two  fond  heads  together,  and  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  flattered  both  of  them,  and  Clive 
as  well. 

Meanwhile  the  Lady  Clara  was  not  happy 
with  her  Barnes.  All  the  life  and  spirit  had 
been  crushed  out  of  the  girl,  consigned  to 
cruel  usage,  loneliness,  and  to  bitter  recol- 
lections of  the  past.  Jack  Belsize,  now  Lord 
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Highgate,  could  stand  the  strain  no  longer, 
and  took  Lady  Clara  away  from  her  bullying 
but  cowardly  husband.  The  elopement  of 
Clara  opened  EthePs  eyes  to  the  misery  of 
loveless  marriages,  and  the  mamma  of  her 
new  love,  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh,  already 
distressed  over  the  unpleasant  notoriety  of 
the  proposed  Newcome  alliance,  received  a 
letter  from  Ethel  which  set  her  son  free. 

Ethel  then  turned  to  the  lonely,  motherless 
children  of  her  brother  Barnes,  and  found 
comfort  in  devoting  herself  to  them.  Clive 
married  his  Rosey,  and  his  father  determined 
to  become  a  member  of  Parliament  in  place 
of  Sir  Barnes.  One  night  the  colonel,  return- 
ing from  his  electioneering,  met  Clive,  candle 
in  hand.  As  each  saw  the  other's  face,  it  was 
so  very  sad  and  worn  and  pale,  that  Colonel 
Newcome,  with  quite  the  tenderness  of  old 
days,  cried:  "God  bless  me!  my  boy,  how  ill 
you  look !  Come  and  warm  yourself,  Clivy ! " 

"I  have  seen  a  ghost,  father/'  Clive  said, 
"the  ghost  of  my  youth,  father,  the  ghost  of 
my  happiness,  and  the  best  days  of  my  life. 
I  saw  Ethel  to-day." 

"Nay,  my  boy,  you  mustn't  talk  to  me  so. 
You  have  the  dearest  little  wife  at  home,  a 
dear  little  wife  and  child." 
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"You  had  a  wife;  but  that  doesn't  prevent 
other — other  thoughts.  Do  you  know  you 
never  spoke  twice  in  your  life  about  my 
mother?  You  didn't  care  for  her." 

"I — I  did  my  duty  by  her/'  interposed  the 
colonel. 

"I  know,  but  your  heart  was  with  the 
other.  So  is  mine.  It's  fatal,  it  runs  in  the 
family,  father." 

The  shares  of  the  Bundelcund  Banking 
Company  in  which  the  colonel  had  made  his 
fortune  now  declined  steadily,  and  at  last  the 
crash  came,  wiping  out  all  the  colonel's 
money  and  with  it  all  Rosey's  fortune.  The 
impoverished  Newcomes  settled  down  first  at 
Boulogne,  and  then  in  London,  the  colonel 
weary,  feeble,  white-haired,  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
a  perfect  termagant,  Rosey  pale  and  ailing, 
and  little  Tommy,  the  baby,  a  comfort  and 
a  care  to  the  hard-worked  Clive. 

The  colonel,  no  longer  able  to  live  under 
the  same  roof  with  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  found  a 
home  with  the  Grey  Friars,  and  here  I  saw 
him.  His  dear  old  head  was  bent  down  over 
his  prayer-book.  He  wore  the  black  gown  of 
the  pensioners  of  the  hospital  of  Grey  Friars. 

When  the  colonel's  misfortunes  were  at 
their  worst,  Ethel,  in  reading  an  old  book, 
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found  a  letter  from  the  colonel's  stepmother 
between  the  covers.  It  was  a  memorandum 
of  a  proposed  bequest  to  Clive.  Ethel  at 
once  determined  to  carry  out  this  intended 
bequest,  and  so  she  and  I  hastened  to  dive's 
home;  but  not  even  good  news  could  soften 
Mrs.  Mackenzie's  evil  temper.  That  was  a 
sad  and  wretched  night,  in  which  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  stormed  until  the  poor,  delicate 
Rosey  fell  into  the  fever  to  which  she  owed 
her  death.  We  soon  repaired  to  the  Grey 
Friars,  where  we  found  that  the  colonel  was 
in  his  last  illness.  He  talked  loudly,  he 
gave  the  word  of  command,  spoke  Hindu- 
stanee  as  if  to  his  men.  Then  he  spoke 
words  in  French  rapidly,  seizing  a  hand 
that  was  near  him,  crying,  "Toujours! 
Toujours!"  Ethel  and  Clive  and  the  nurse 
were  in  the  room  with  him.  The  old  man 
talked  on  rapidly  for  a  while;  then  again  he 
would  sigh  and  be  still;  once  more  I  heard 
him  say,  hurriedly,  "Take  care  of  him  when 
I'm  in  India";  and  then  with  a  heart- 
rending voice  he  called  for  the  love  of  his 
youth,  "Leonore!  Leonore!"  The  patient's 
voice  sank  into  faint  murmurs;  only  a  moan 
now  and  then  announced  that  he  was  not 
asleep. 
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At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell 
began  to  toll,  and  Thomas  Newcomers  hands 
outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  a  time.  And  just 
as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile 
shone  over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head 
a  little,  and  quickly  said,  "  Adsum"  and  fell 
back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school, 
when  names  were  called;  and,  lo!  he  whose 
heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child  had  an- 
swered to  his  name  and  stood  in  the  presence 
of  The  Master. 


VERNE 

7ULES  VERNE  was  born  at  Nantes,  February 
8,  1828.  Though  he  had  gone  to  Paris  to 
study  for  the  bar,  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  legion  who  have  found  the  idle  moments  of  the 
law  a  pleasant  occasion  for  the  wandering  imagina- 
tion. The  opera  and  the  stage  attracted  him,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  a  field  which 
he  made  his  own,  that  of  imaginary  voyages  to  any 
impossible  place  to  which  his  whimsy  might  direct 
him,  for  which,  however,  he  had  prepared  a  time- 
table and  made  all  sorts  of  scientific  preparation 
in  the  most  minute  way.  Such  imaginary  trips 
have  been  made  by  writers  from  Homer's  days  to 
those  of  H.  G.  Wells,  and  the  guides  have  included 
such  personages  as  Virgil,  Dante,  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,  Dean  Swift,  and  Daniel  Defoe.  But 
none  have  been  more  matter  of  fact  or  more  brilliant 
in  carrying  off  the  matter,  and  the  marvels  of  science 
in  the  present  war  have  brought  Jules  Verne  and  his 
delightful  day-dreams  to  the  minds  of  all. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  trips  were  those  to  the 
t{ Center  of  the  Earth,"  "From  the  Earth  to  the 
Moon,"  "Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the 
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Sea"  and  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days." 
All  the  languages  of  the  world  know  the  tales,  and 
most  theaters  know  the  last  named)  as  well  as 
"  Michael  Strogoff." 

He  died  at  Amiens,  where  his  home  has  long 
been  pointed  out,  March  24>  1905. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND 
LEAGUES  UNDER  THE  SEA 

By  JULES  VERNE 

Condensation  by 
JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 

T  WAS  leaning  forward  on  the  starboard 
*  bulwark,  my  servant  Conseil  beside  me, 
when  the  voice  of  Ned  Land,  the  big  har- 
pooner,  broke  the  silence.  "Look!  There 
is  the  thing  we  are  looking  for!"  he  cried. 

We  all  saw  the  sea  monster,  or  whatever  it 
was,  which  we  had  been  hunting  for  months. 
It  made  off  as  we  charged.  We  gave  chase. 
Throughout  all  that  night  and  next  day  we 
pursued.  We  stopped.  It  stopped.  Once 
it  allowed  us  to  creep  close  to  it;  and  as  we 
crept  it  rammed  us. 

The  shock  of  collision  threw  me  into  the 
sea.  I  would  have  drowned  but  for  my 
faithful  Conseil.  He  supported  me  to  the 
hard  metallic  back  of  the  monster.  Here  we 
were  joined  by  Ned  Land.  As  we  were  rest- 
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ing  there,  eight  masked  men  came  through  a 
hatch  and  drew  us  down  into  the  bowels  of 
what  we  now  saw  was  not  a  monster,  but  a 
strange  kind  of  sea-craft.  Thus  began  the 
strange  voyage  with  that  remarkable  charac- 
ter who  called  himself  Captain  Nemo,  and  in 
that  strange  wonderful  ship  which  he  called 
the  Nautilus. 

The  Nautilus  was  a  cigar-shaped  steel  ship 
of  232  feet  in  length,  26  feet  beam,  and  1,500 
tons  dead  weight.  There  were  two  hulls, 
one  inside  the  other,  joined  by  T-shaped  irons, 
which  rendered  them  of  almost  uncrushable 
strength.  She  was  driven  by  electric  engines 
of  tremendous  power.  Tanks  which  could 
be  filled  or  emptied  at  will  enabled  her  to 
cruise  on  the  surface  or  under  the  water  as 
she  pleased. 

She  was  fitted  with  all  kinds  of  working 
and  lounging  quarters.  In  a  library  were 
books  on  the  sciences,  morals,  and  literature 
of  almost  every  language.  There  was  a 
drawing-room  with  a  luminous  ceiling  which 
served  also  as  a  museum  and  into  which  an 
intelligent  hand  had  gathered  submarine 
treasures  of  the  world — the  rarest  shells, 
pearls  of  all  colors  and  beyond  price,  every 
variety  of  undersea  vegetation;  also  paintings 
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of  the  masters,  admirable  statues  in  marble 
and  bronze,  a  great  organ  piano. 

From  the  inside  of  her  a  staircase  led  to  a 
platform  or  deck  from  which  rose  two  cages, 
partly  inclosed  by  thick  glasses.  One  cage 
was  for  the  helmsman,  the  other  contained  an 
electric  search-light  to  light  the  course  of  the 
ship  in  dark  waters.  On  this  platform  also 
was  a  place  wherein  was  stored  a  long-boat. 

Captain  Nemo  was  tall  and  robustly  built, 
with  pale  skin,  lofty  brow,  and  the  fine  taper 
hands  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament.  He 
spoke  French,  English,  German,  Latin,  all 
equally  well.  He  may  have  been  thirty-five, 
he  may  have  been  fifty  years  of  age. 

It  was  on  November  6,  1866,  with  the 
coast  of  Japan  in  view,  that  this  strange  cap- 
tain told  us  we  were  prisoners  for  him  to  do 
with  as  he  pleased.  "And  now/'  he  added, 
"our  course  is  E.N.E.  and  our  cruising 
depth  twenty-six  fathoms.  I  leave  you  to 
the  resources  of  these  quarters  and  your 
own  reflections." 

We  remained  mute,  not  knowing  what  sur- 
prise awaited  us.  Suddenly  a  dazzling  light 
broke  in  on  us.  We  saw  that  only  glass 
panels  separated  us  from  a  sea  which  was 
illuminated  far  to  either  side  by  the  powerful 
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electric  gleams  from  the  ship.  What  a  spec- 
tacle! An  army  of  undersea  creatures  es- 
corted us.  They  were  various  and  beautiful 
in  the  clear  water,  many  known,  but  hundreds 
unknown,  to  us. 

We  heard  and  saw  nothing  of  the  captain 
for  several  days;  then  came  a  note  inviting 
us  to  a  hunt  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  We 
donned  diving-suits,  then  fastened  on  a  sort 
of  knapsack  which  furnished  us  not  only  with 
air  to  breathe,  but  with  the  light  to  see 
our  way.  We  carried  air-guns  which  fired 
glass  bullets  heavily  charged  with  electricity, 
which  had  only  to  touch  the  most  powerful 
animal  to  kill  him.  A  connecting  compart- 
ment filled  with  water  let  us  into  the  sea. 
And  thus  equipped,  wading  on  the  bottom  of 
the  clear  ocean,  we  killed  our  game  with  ease 
and  without  danger. 

That  hunt  was  but  the  first  of  the  wonders 
of  the  cruise.  Onward  we  rushed,  sometimes 
on  the  surface,  sometimes  under  the  sea. 
There  was  our  fight  with  the  immense  devil- 
fish which  once  in  a  huge  school  enmeshed 
the  Nautilus.  There  was  the  visit  to  a  won- 
derful pearl-fishery,  where  Captain  Nemo 
showed  us  a  mollusc  within  whose  jaws  was 
a  pearl  weighing  perhaps  500  pounds. 
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day  he  would  return  and  pluck  that  treasure, 
but  not  yet — every  year  was  adding  to  its 
value.  We  visited  the  skeletons  of  long- 
sunken  ships,  the  corpses  of  the  drowned  crew 
still  clinging  to  the  hulls  of  some.  We 
hunted  in  the  Papuan  Islands,  where  the 
Nautilus  was  attacked  by  the  native  savages. 
An  electric  current  turned  them  back  shocked 
and  howling  ere  they  could  climb  aboard. 

When  one  of  the  crew  died  Captain  Nemo 
had  him  buried  in  a  coral  glade  in  the  South 
Pacific,  where  was  a  cross  of  red  coral  that 
looked  like  petrified  blood.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful, solemn  sight  to  see  the  pall-bearers  with 
the  dead  body  on  their  shoulders,  and  all 
treading  so  reverentially  the  way  from  the 
ship  to  the  coral  cemetery,  where  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross  the  body  was  interred  and  cov- 
ered up.  All  knelt  in  prayer.  Captain 
Nemo  wras  the  last  to  leave. 

"Your  dead  sleep  quietly  out  of  the  reach 
of  sharks,"  I  said,  when  we  were  back  on  the 
Nautilus. 

"Of  sharks  and  men/'  he  replied. 

We  voyaged  under  colossal  icebergs  to  the 
South  Pole  and  all  but  perished  there,  escap- 
ing from  an  icy  tomb  only  as  our  last  breath 
of  storage  air  was  exhausted.  Wonderful 
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was  our  passage  from  the  Red  Sea  into  the 
Mediterranean  by  means  of  a  subterranean 
tunnel  under  the  isthmus.  (This  was  before 
the  digging  of  the  Suez  canal.)  There  we 
witnessed  the  transfer  of  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  gold  ingots  from  the  Nautilus  to  the 
vessel  of  a  Greek  diver. 

Whence  came  this  store  of  gold?  Later  we 
learned. 

In  Vigo  Bay  on  the  Spanish  coast  the  Nau- 
tilus came  to  rest  on  bottom.  Here  in  1702 
a  fleet  of  Spanish  galleons  were  sunk,  and 
here  from  this  sunken  treasure  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  later  this  ruler  of  the  un- 
derseas  came  and  helped  himself  whenever  it 
pleased  him.  "Five  hundred  millions  were 
there,"  said  Captain  Nemo,  "but  not  now. 
Do  you  see  now  how  with  these  and  the 
other  treasures  of  my  domain  I  could  pay 
the  national  debt  of  France  and  not  feel  it?" 

We  had  now  been  six  months  aboard  the 
Nautilus.  For  me,  the  scientist,  it  was  a 
voyage  of  ceaseless  interest;  but  not  so  for 
Conseil  and  Ned  Land.  At  their  request  I 
pleaded  with  Captain  Nemo  for  our  liberty. 

"You  came  to  my  ship  without  invitation. 
You  will  now  remain  here,"  was  his  grim 
answer. 
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We  had  left  the  southern  hemisphere  and 
were  in  the  waters  off  France  and  the  British 
Islands  when  we  were  pursued  by  an  armed 
war-ship.  Flying  no  colors,  she  attacked  at 
once.  Her  cannon  shot  rebounded  from  our 
iron  hull. 

Captain  Nemo,  pointing  to  her,  said:  "I 
am  the  oppressed,  and  there  is  my  oppressor. 
Through  him  I  have  lost  country,  wife,  chil- 
dren, father  and  mother.  Why  should  I 
withhold  my  vengeance?" 

He  called  out  his  orders.  The  Nautilus 
sank  below  the  sea.  We  felt  her  rushing  for- 
ward, felt  the  shock  of  her  steel  ram  piercing 
the  hull  of  the  enemy.  Through  the  glass 
panels  we  saw  her  doomed  crew  crowding  the 
ratlines,  clinging  to  the  rails,  struggling  in  the 
sea.  The  Nautilus  passed  on. 

I  saw  Captain  Nemo  go  to  his  room  and 
kneel  before  the  portrait  of  a  woman  and  two 
little  children.  "How  long,  0  Lord,  how 
long!"  he  cried  out. 

We  steamed  north,  to  that  part  of  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  where  lies  that  dreaded  mael- 
strom which  draws  into  itself  all  floating 
things.  The  Nautilus — was  it  an  accident? 
—was  drawn  into  the  whirlpool.  Around 
and  around  she  whirled.  Even  her  steel  hull 
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felt  the  strain;  we  could  hear  bolts  being 
pulled  out  from  her  girders.  The  long-boat 
was  torn  from  its  place  on  deck  and  hurled 
like  a  stone  into  the  whirlpool.  I  lost 
consciousness. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  in  a  Loffoden 
fisherman's  hut,  and  Conseil  and  Ned  Land 
were  chafing  my  hands. 

So  ended  our  voyage  of  20,000  leagues 
under  the  sea.  What  became  of  Captain 
Nemo  and  his  strange  craft  I  do  not  know.  I 
hope  his  powerful  ship  conquered  the  mael- 
strom, even  as  I  hope,  if  he  lived,  that  his 
philosophy  and  powerful  will  finally  con- 
quered his  desire  for  vengeance. 


LOUISA   MAY  ALCOTT 

TOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT  was  born  in  1832 
-~  and  died  in  1888.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
A.  Bronson  Alcott,  the  "Sage  of  Concord."  Her 
early  surroundings  were  of  a  highly  intellectual 
and  literary  character,  and  she  naturally  took  to 
writing  while  still  very  young. 

In  her  sketch  ll  Transcendental  Oats"  she  de- 
scribes in  an  amusing  way  the  experience  of  a  year 
at  Fruitlands,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  an  ideal  community. 

Miss  Alcott  was  obliged  to  be  a  wage-earner 
to  help  out  the  family  income,  and  so  taught  school, 
served  as  a  governess  and  at  times  worked  as  a 
seamstress.  Wearying  of  this,  she  wrote  for  the 
papers  stories  of  a  sensational  nature,  which  were 
remunerative  financially,  but  unsatisfactory  to  her 
as  a  literary  pursuit ,  and  she  abandoned  this  style 
of  writing. 

In  a  Washington  hospital  she  served  as  a  nurse 
for  a  time,  but  the  work  was  so  hard  that  she  failed 
in  health,  and  when  she  recovered  she  had  to  find 
new  fields  of  work;  then  she  traveled  as  attendant 
to  an  invalid,  and  with  her  visited  Europe. 
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After  several  attempis  at  literature,  Miss  Alcott 
wrote  "Little  Women"  which  was  an  immediate 
success,  reaching  a  sale  of  87,000  copies  in  three 
years.  She  wrote  from  the  heart,  and  wove  into 
the  story  incidents  from  the  lives  of  herself  and  her 
three  sisters  at  Concord.  She  afterward  wrote 
"An  Old-fashioned  Girl,"  "Little  Men,"  "Aunt 
Jo's  Scrap  Bag,"  "  The  Eight  Cousins,"  and  "Rose 
in  Bloom,"  besides  other  stories  and  sketches. 

Miss  Alcott  had  ambition  and  ability  for  a  high 
grade  of  literary  work;  she  made  her  success  as  a 
writer  of  children's  stories.  While  her  receipts 
from  some  later  work  were  large  for  those  times, 
she  declared  that  she  was  more  proud  of  the  first 
thirty-two  dollars  she  received  than  of  the  larger 
amounts  later. 

One  generation  after  another  of  young  readers 
finds  pleasure  in  Miss  Alcott's  cheery,  healthful 
stories,  and  their  vitality  is  indicated  by  their 
appearance  on  the  movie  screen. 


LITTLE  WOMEN 

By  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT 

Condensation  by 
CAROLYN  WELLS 

IN  their  old-fashioned  New  England  home 
*  the  little  women  lived  with  Mrs.  March, 
their  brisk  and  cheery  mother,  who  always 
had  a  "  can-I-help-you "  look  about  her, 
and  whom  her  four  girls  lovingly  called 
"Marmee." 

Pretty  Meg,  the  oldest,  was  sixteen,  and 
already  showed  domestic  tastes  and  talents, 
though  she  detested  the  drudgery  of  house- 
hold work;  and,  a  little  vain  of  her  white 
hands,  longed  at  heart  to  be  a  fine  lady.  Jo, 
fifteen,  was  tall,  thin,  and  coltish,  and  gloried 
in  an  unconcealed  scorn  of  polite  conven- 
tions. Beth,  thirteen,  was  a  lovable  little 
thing,  shy,  fond  of  her  dolls  and  devoted 
to  music,  which  she  tried  hopefully  to  pro- 
duce from  the  old,  jingling  tin  pan  of  a 
piano.  Amy,  twelve,  considered  herself  the 
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flower  of  the  family.  An  adorable  blonde, 
she  admitted  that  the  trial  of  her  life  was 
her  nose.  For,  when  she  was  a  baby,  Jo 
had  accidentally  dropped  her  into  the  coal- 
hod  and  permanently  flattened  that  feature, 
and  though  poor  Amy  slept  with  a  patent 
clothes-pin  pinching  it,  she  couldn't  attain 
the  Grecian  effect  she  so  much  desired. 

Father  March  was  an  army  chaplain  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  in  his  absence  Jo  declared  her- 
self to  be  the  man  of  the  family.  To  add  to 
their  slender  income,  she  went  every  day  to 
read  to  Aunt  March,  a  peppery  old  lady;  and 
Meg,  too,  earned  a  small  salary  as  daily 
nursery  governess  to  a  neighbor's  children. 

In  the  big  house  next  door  to  the  Marches 
lived  a  rich  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Laurence, 
and  his  grandson,  a  jolly,  chummy  boy  called 
Laurie.  Though  awe-inspiring  at  first,  Mr. 
Laurence  proved  both  kindly  and  generous, 
and  even  timid  Beth  mustered  up  courage  to 
go  over  to  the  " Palace  Beautiful' '  at  twilight 
and  play  softly  on  the  grand  piano  there. 
But,  as  she  confessed  to  her  mother,  when 
she  began  she  was  so  frightened  her  feet 
chattered  on  the  floor! 

The  night  Laurie  took  the  two  older  girls 
to  the  theater,  Amy,  though  not  invited,  in- 
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sisted  on  going  too.  Jo  crossly  declared  she 
wouldn't  go  if  Amy  did,  and,  furiously  scold- 
ing her  little  sister,  she  slammed  the  door  and 
went  off,  as  Amy  called  out:  " You'll  be 
sorry  for  this,  Jo  March!  See  if  you  ain't!" 
The  child  made  good  her  threat  by  burning 
up  the  manuscript  of  a  precious  book  which 
Jo  had  written  and  on  which  she  had  spent 
three  years  of  hard  work.  There  was  a  ter- 
rible fracas,  and,  though  at  her  mother's 
bidding  Amy  made  contrite  apology,  Jo  re- 
fused to  be  pacified.  It  was  only  when  poor 
little  Amy  was  nearly  drowned  by  falling 
through  the  ice  that  conscience-stricken  Jo 
forgave  her  sister  and  learned  a  much-needed 
lesson  of  self-control. 

Meg,  too,  learned  a  saluta^  lesson  when 
she  went  to  visit  some  fashionable  friends 
and  had  her  first  taste  of  ." Vanity  Fair." 
Her  sisters  gladly  lent  her  all  their  best 
things,  and,  as  she  said  to  Jo:  "You're  a 
dear  to  lend  me  your  gloves!  I  feel  so  rich 
and  elegant  with  two  new  pairs  and  the  old 
ones  cleaned  up  for  common!"  Yet  she 
soon  saw  that  her  wardrobe  was  sadly  inade- 
quate to  the  environment  in  which  she  found 
herself.  Whereupon  the  rich  friends  lent 
her  some  of  their  own  finery;  and,  after 
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laughingly  applying  paint  and  powder,  they 
laced  her  into  a  sky-blue  silk  dress,  so  low 
that  modest  Meg  blushed  at  herself  in  the 
mirror,  and  Laurie,  who  was  at  the  party, 
openly  expressed  his  surprised  disapproval. 
Chagrin  and  remorse  followed,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  full  confession  to  Marmee  that 
Meg  realized  the  trumpery  value  of  fashion- 
able rivalry  and  the  real  worth  of  simplicity 
and  contentment. 

All  four  of  the  girls  had  leanings  toward  a 
life  of  luxury  and  ease,  and  when  Mrs.  March 
smilingly  proposed  that  they  try  a  whole 
week  of  "all  play  and  no  work,"  they  agreed 
eagerly.  But  the  experiment  was  a  miserable 
failure;  and  after  mortifying  scenes  at  a  com- 
pany luncheon,  a  canary-bird  dead  from  neg- 
lect, several  slight  illnesses  and  lost  tempers, 
the  girls  decided  that  lounging  and  larking 
didn't  pay. 

Now  John  Brooke,  the  tutor  of  Laurie,  was 
a  secret  admirer  of  pretty  Meg.  Discovering 
this,  the  mischievous  boy  wrote  Meg  a  pas- 
sionate love-letter,  purporting  to  be  from 
Brooke.  This  prank  caused  a  terrible  upset 
in  both  houses,  but  later  on  Brooke  put  the 
momentous  question,  and  Meg  meekly  whis- 
pered, "Yes,  John/7  and  hid  her  face  on  his 
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waistcoat.  Jo,  blundering  in,  was  transfixed 
with  astonishment  and  dismay,,  and  ex- 
claimed, "Oh,  do  somebody  come  quick! 
John  Brooke  is  acting  dreadfully,  and  Meg 
likes  ii\" 

At  Christmas,  Father  March  came  home 
from  the  war,  and  great  celebration  was 
made.  The  neighbors  from  the  Laurence 
house  were  invited,  and  there  never  was  such 
a  Christmas  dinner  as  they  had  that  day! 

Later  came  the  first  break  in  their  restored 
home  circle.  The  Dovecote  was  the  name  of 
the  little  brown  house  that  John  Brooke  had 
prepared  for  his  bride,  and  it  was  a  tiny 
affair  with  a  lawn  in  front  about  as  big  as  a 
pocket  handkerchief !  The  wedding,  beneath 
the  June  roses,  was  a  simple,  homey  one,  and 
the  bridal  journey  was  only  the  walk  from 
the  March  home  to  the  dear  little  new  house. 
"I'm  too  happy  to  care  what  any  one  says — 
I'm  going  to  have  my  wedding  just  as  I  want 
it!"  Meg  had  declared;  and  so,  leaning  on 
her  husband's  arm,  her  hands  full  of  flowers, 
she  went  away,  saying:  " Thank  you  all  for 
my  happy  wedding-day.  Good-by ,  good-by !' ' 

Jo  developed  into  a  writer  of  sensational 
stories.  This,  however,  was  because  she 
found  a  profitable  market  for  such  work  and 
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she  wanted  the  mone}'  for  herself  and  the 
others.  For  little  Beth  was  ailing,  and  a 
summer  stay  at  the  seashore  might,  they  all 
hoped,  bring  back  the  roses  to  her  cheeks. 
But  it  didn't,  and  after  a  time  the  dark  days 
came  when  gentle  Beth,  like  a  tired  but  trust- 
ful child,  clung  to  the  hands  that  had  led  her 
all  through  life,  as  her  father  and  mother 
guided  her  tenderly  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  and  gave  her  up  to  God. 

Then  came  a  day  when  Laurie  was  invited 
to  the  Dovecote  to  see  Meg's  new  baby. 
Jo  appeared,  a  proud  aunt,  bearing  a  bundle 
on  a  pillow.  "Shut  your  eyes  and  hold  out 
your  arms,"  she  ordered,  and  Laurie,  obey- 
ing, opened  his  eyes  again,  to  see — two 
babies!  "Twins,  by  Jupiter!"  he  cried; 
"take  'em,  quick,  somebody!  I'm  going  to 
laugh,  and  I  shall  drop  'em!" 

Laurie  had  loved  Jo  for  years,  but  Jo, 
though  truly  sorry,  couldn't  respond.  As 
she  said,  "It's  impossible  for  people  to  make 
themselves  love  other  people  if  they  don't!" 
And  so,  after  a  time,  Laurie  decided  that 
Amy  was  the  only  woman  in  the  world  who 
could  fill  Jo's  place  and  make  him  happy. 
And  the  two  were  very  happy  together,  Amy 
taking  great  pride  in  her  handsome  husband. 
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" Don't  laugh/7  she  said  to  him,  "but  your 
nose  is  such  a  comfort  to  me!"  and  she 
caressed  the  well-cut  feature  with  artistic 
satisfaction. 

Jo  found  her  fate  in  an  elderly  professor, 
wise  and  kind,  but  too  poor  to  think  of  mar- 
riage. For  a  year  the  pair  worked  and 
waited  and  hoped  and  loved,  and  then  Aunt 
March  died  and  left  Jo  her  fine  old  country 
place.  Here  Jo  and  her  professor  set  up 
their  home,  and  established  a  boys'  school 
which  became  a  great  success.  Jo  lived  a 
very  happy  life,  and,  as  the  years  went  on, 
two  little  lads  of  her  own  came  to  increase 
her  happiness.  Amy,  too,  had  a  dear  child 
named  Beth,  but  she  was  a  frail  little  creature 
and  the  dread  of  losing  her  was  the  shadow 
over  Amy's  sunshine. 

But  the  little  women  and  all  their  dear 
ones  formed  a  happy,  united  family,  of  whom 
Jo  truly  wrote: 

Lives  whose  brave  music  long  shall  ring 
Like  a  spirit-stirring  strain. 

Printed  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  Little. 
Brown  &  Co.,  authorized  publishers. 
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CHURCHILL,  whom  we  per- 
haps  should  call  Americanus,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  lively  son  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  who  bears  the  same  name  of  Winston, 
was  born  in  St.  Louis,  November  10,  1871,  though 
his  father  was  of  Portland,  Maine.  He  was 
educated  at  Smith  Academy,  St.  Louis,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  189 4. 
The  same  year  found  him  an  editor  of  the  uArmy 
and  Navy  Journal" ;  the  next  year  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  u  Cosmopolitan  Magazine";  in  1903 
and  1905  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature,  and  in  1906  he  was  running  for 
Governor  of  that  state  as  the  candidate  of  the  Lin- 
coln Republican  Club  on  a  reform  platform,  fighting 
a  valiant  battle  to  down  the  political  practices  which 
had  grown  to  be  time-honored,  if  nothing  else,  in 
that  state.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  fully  recognized  the  good  he  was  attempting 
to  accomplish  in  this  early  progressive  movement, 
but  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  the  state, 
was  a  new-comer  in  politics,  and  was  striving  for 
ideas  which  were  novel  and  thoroughly  distressing 
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to  politicians  of  long  experience,  prevented  his 
success  with  the  Republicans.  Politics,  however, 
have  not  been  entirely  the  same  in  the  state  since; 
and  as  an  education  for  a  writer  on  political  sub- 
jects his  experiences  could  be  called  laboratory 
courses. 


RICHARD  CARVEL 

By  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Condensation  by 
HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

T  TAKE  no  shame  in  the  pride  with  which 
I  write  of  my  grandfather,  Lionel  Carvel, 
Esq.,  of  Carvel  Hall,  in  his  lordship's  prov- 
ince of  Maryland,  albeit  he  favored  his 
Majesty.  He  was  no  palavering  turncoat 
like  my  uncle  Grafton,  whom  I  knew  for  a 
great  rascal  who  had  been  banished  to  his 
estate  in  Kent  County  for  saying  in  my 
grandfather's  presence  that  my  mother  had 
not  been  fit  to  marry  a  Carvel.  But  if 
Grafton  was  a  shadow  on  my  boyhood,  there 
was  also  a  great  light,  and  this  was  Mistress 
Dorothy  Manners,  my  constant  playmate. 

Dorothy  bloomed  early,  and  too  soon  be- 
came a  great  beauty,  with  all  our  Annapolis 
macaronis  at  her  feet.  Thanks  to  her  fop- 
pish father,  Mr.  Marmaduke  Manners,  she 
gave  me  to  know  that  none  but  an  English 
earl  could  serve  her  for  husband. 
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My  boyhood  was  passed  in  stirring  times. 
'Twas  in  the  summer  of  1765,  made  memo- 
rable by  the  Stamp  Act,  that  I  first  came  into 
touch  with  the  deep-set  feelings  of  the 
period,  although  I  had  already  learned  from 
my  friend  Mr.  Henry  Swain,  a  lawyer  and  a 
man  of  note  among  our  patriots,  the  doctrines 
that  were  kindling  righteous  revolt.  My 
friendship  with  Patty  Swain,  his  daughter, 
had  begun  early,  and  it  was  she  who  gave  me 
heart  to  hope  that  Dorothy,  for  all  her  fine 
airs,  still  thought  sometimes  of  her  childhood 
sweetheart. 

Not  until  my  uncle  Grafton  poisoned  his 
ear  against  me  did  my  grandfather  learn  how 
strong  was  the  republican  spirit  that  stirred 
me.  "A  Carvel  against  the  king'7  was  all 
he  said.  But  I  saw  that  Grafton  had  tri- 
umphed; and  to  tell  truth  it  was  no  pleasant 
thing  for  me  to  set  my  face  against  the  king 
for  whom  my  father  had  died. 

About  this  time  Dorothy's  wish  was  ful- 
filled and  she  went  to  London.  Soon  Lord 
Comyn  arrived  at  Annapolis  with  news  that 
every  macaroni  in  London,  including  himself, 
was  in  love  with  her  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Chartersea,  a  great  rake,  appeared  to  lead 
the  race.  There  was  sadness  in  the  pride  this 
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gave  me;  nevertheless,  I  was  drawn  to  Lord 
Comyn,  who  was  a  true  man. 

My  grandfather  falling  seriously  ill,  my 
uncle  effected  a  reconciliation.  Soon  I  real- 
ized that  Grafton  was  plotting  to  cheat  me  of 
my  birthright  and  make  himself  heir  to 
Carvel  Hall. 

Even  murder  was  tried.  One  night  I  was 
drawn  into  a  duel  with  Lord  Comyn  on  a 
pretext.  Comyn,  as  loath  to  fight  as  I, 
wounded  me,  but  the  fight  only  made  us 
closer  friends.  Soon  after  Comyn  had  sailed 
for  England  a  second  attempt  to  kill  me 
changed  the  course  of  my  life.  I  was  kid- 
napped by  pirates,  and  only  that  I  had  the 
makings  of  a  fighting  sailor  I  should  have 
been  slain.  From  the  pirate  I  was  rescued 
by  a  British  brigantine,  captained  by  one 
John  Paul,  who,  for  the  discipline  he  main- 
tained, might  have  been  a  naval  commander. 
He  recognized  me  as  a  gentleman  and  told 
me  how  he  was  returning  to  Scotland  to  say 
good-by  to  his  mother,  for,  he  said,  Scotland 
had  not  treated  him  well.  After  that  he 
proposed  to  go  to  London.  I  jumped  at  this, 
for  was  not  Dorothy  there?  So,  Paul's  sad 
errand  done,  to  London  we  went,  choosing 
always  the  best  coaching  inns,  Paul  being  for 
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playing  the  gentleman.  At  London  we  put 
on  a  bold  front  and  went  to  the  Star  and 
Garter  in  Pall  Mall.  I  at  once  set  out  to  find 
Mr.  Manners,  and  caught  him  at  his  door, 
but  he  feigned  not  to  see  me,  whereupon  Mr. 
Dix,  my  grandfather's  agent,  declared  I  was 
an  impostor  and  had  us  both  thrown  into  jail. 

After  three  weeks  rescue  came  from  an  un- 
expected quarter — from  Jack  Comyn,  who 
brought  Dorothy  to  meet  us  at  the  prison 
gates.  I  was  overwhelmed.  Dorothy  greeted 
me  so  warmly  that  I  almost  believed  Comyn 
and  Patty  to  have  been  right  when  they 
vowed  that  Dolly  loved  only  me.  Paul  de- 
clared he  was  "an  American,  the  compatriot 
of  the  beautiful  Miss  Manners." 

I  was  minded  to  go  back  to  America  at 
once  and  reward  Paul,  but  Comyn  would  not 
hear  to  this,  declaring  that  I  alone  could  save 
Dolly  from  Chartersea.  I  knew  that  Comyn, 
in  telling  Dorothy  that  I  loved  her,  had  sacri- 
ficed himself.  When  I  met  Mr.  Manners  he 
declared  that  he  had  not  seen  me  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  but  I  knew  he  lied.  As  for 
Paul,  when  he  saw  how  the  land  lay,  he  gave 
us  the  slip  and  sailed  for  America  as  captain 
of  the  Betsy  bark. 

In  the  betting  books  of  White's  and  Brooks' 
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is  the  record  of  much  of  my  life  in  London, 
for  I  traveled  in  fast  company.  My  friend- 
ship with  Charles  James  Fox  is  a  story  in  it- 
self. He  admired  highly  my  defense  of  the 
Colonies,  although  he  did  not  then  openly 
espouse  our  cause.  Fox  warned  me  that 
Chartersea  was  plotting  against  me,  and 
proof  came  when  the  duke  wagered  that  I 
could  not  ride  Baltimore's  horse  Pollux,  for 
Pollux  was  a  man-killer.  Nevertheless,  I 
rode  the  beast,  and  when  Chartersea  tried  to 
follow  me  Pollux  threw  him  into  the  Serpen- 
tine. Thus  foiled,  Chartersea  waylaid  me  at 
Vauxhall,  and  I  knew  that  Manners  had 
helped  to  trap  me.  Comyn  came  to  my 
rescue  and  was  wounded,  but  I  was  unhurt. 

Manners  showed  his  hand  when  he  brought 
me  news  that  my  grandfather  was  dead  and 
Grafton  was  master  of  Carvel  Hall.  I  struck 
him.  Mr.  Dix  was  quick  to  tell  me  that  I 
was  penniless,  but  Comyn  insisted  on  offering 
his  security  for  me. 

Then  back  I  went  to  Annapolis,  to  learn 
that  my  uncle  had  intercepted  my  letters  so 
that  my  grandfather  had  believed  me  dead. 
Henry  Swain  had  been  successful  in  business 
and  he  made  me  factor  of  his  new  estate. 
There  I  stayed  until  the  dreary  summer  of 
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1774,  when  liberty  lost  a  friend  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Swain.  His  last  wish  was  that  I 
should  marry  Patty,  but  when  I  asked  her  to 
marry  me  she  saw  what  was  in  my  heart  and 
asked  me  whether  I  loved  her.  And  for 
that  there  was  no  answer.  But  when  I  rode 
away  to  fight  for  my  country  she  told  me  she 
would  pray  for  me — and  for  Dorothy. 

At  Annapolis,  on  my  way  north,  I  received 
a  great  surprise.  Learning  that  one  Jones 
had  spoken  of  me,  I  went  to  see  him  and 
found  that  it  was  John  Paul  himself,  who  had 
an  estate  in  Virginia  and  was  bound  for 
Philadelphia  to  lay  before  Congress  his  plan 
for  an  American  navy.  How  he  succeeded  is 
known.  I  sailed  with  him  and  was  with  him 
in  many  of  his  great  sea-fights,  the  last  being 
that  of  his  Bon  Homme  Richard  against  the 
Serapis,  in  the  North  Sea.  This  was  the 
hottest  battle  of  all,  and  my  last  memory  of 
it  is  the  sight  of  a  naked  seaman  rushing  at 
me,  pike  in  hand. 

I  awoke.  Where  was  I?  What  room  was 
this?  Who  was  this  coming  to  tend  me? 
Who  but  Mammy  Lucy,  Dorothy's  old  nurse, 
to  tell  me  that  I  was  in  London,  in  Mr. 
Manners's  house?  Where  was  Dolly?  I  was 
to  see  her  soon,  if  the  doctor  permitted.  She 
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came!  The  little  room  was  heaven,  though 
I  was  stretched  on  a  bed  of  pain.  Mrs. 
Manners  answered  my  questions.  Jones  had 
contrived  to  let  Dolly  know  I  was  wounded 
and  in  hospital  in  Holland,  and  Comyn  had 
brought  me  to  England.  I  learned  also  that 
my  uncle  had  been  deprived  of  his  estate  for 
treachery  and  that  Carvel  Hall  was  mine. 
And  now  I  was  to  be  smuggled  out  of  Eng- 
land again.  This  time  Fox  played  smuggler, 
and  soon  Dolly  to  be  my  wife.  But  did  I  not 
love  Patty?  she  asked  me.  I  told  her  the 
truth. 

"Dear  Richard/'  Dolly  said,  "I  believe  I 
have  loved  you  all  my  life."  We  were  mar- 
ried on  the  15th  of  June,  and  Patty  dressed 
the  bride.  Poor  Patty.  You  have  heard 
your  mother  speak  of  Aunt  Patty,  my  dears. 

Ere  I  had  regained  my  health  the  war  for 
Independence  was  won.  "I  pray  God  that 
time  may  soften  the  bitterness  it  caused, 
and  heal  the  breach  in  that  noble  race  whose 
motto  is  Freedom.  That  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack  may  one  day  float 
together  to  cleanse  the  world  of  tyranny !" 

Condensed  from  Richard  Carvel,  by  Winston  Churchill, 
copyright,  1899,  1914,  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  Used  by 
permission  of  author  and  publisher. 
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CIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE  is  known 
^  everywhere  and  to  everybody  as  the  creator  of 
Sherlock  Holmes.  He  has  naturally  been  pleased 
with  this  world-wide  fame,  but  it  has  not  been  an 
unmixed  pleasure.  He  once  said  that  he  wished 
America  might  have  taken  a  little  less  eagerly  to  the 
detective  tales  and  evidenced  an  equal  enthusiasm 
for  his  historical  romances,  which  he  regards  as  his 
best  work.  He  remarked  that  he  had  spent  two 
years  of  hard  work  and  had  consulted  more  than 
two  hundred  books  in  composing  "The  White 
Company. J) 

The  numerous  Sherlock  Holmes  tales  and  the  his- 
torical romances  show  but  two  sides  to  the  author's 
unusual  versatility.  He  has  always  kept  up  his 
keen  interest  in  medicine,  his  first  profession.  In 
"The  Crime  of  the  Congo19  he  wrote  about  the 
cruelties  of  King  Leopold's  administration  of  the 
Congo  rubber  traffic.  In  South  Africa,  and  more 
recently  in  France,  he  has  studied  and  written  about 
modern  war.  Long  before  the  great  war  over- 
whelmed Europe  he  saw  the  storm-cloud  gathering 
and  in  short  stories  he  forecast  some  of  the  terrors 
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and  marvels  of  war  as  it  might  be  and  as  it  proved 
to  be.  In  "Great  Britain  and  the  Next  War,"  in 
1913,  he  exposed  the  specious  arguments  of  General 
Bernhardi. 

For  thirty  years  he  has  been  investigating  spir- 
itualism, starting  as  a  convinced  unbeliever.  More 
and  more  he  has  been  won  over  to  complete  faith  in 
communications  from  the  spirit  world,  and  in  nu- 
merous articles  and  "The  New  Revelation"  (1918) 
he  has  set  down  the  story  of  his  progress  from  skepti- 
cism to  belief,  and  is  now  playing  a  prominent  part 
in  the  great  spiritualistic  movement  which  is 
sweeping  over  England. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

By  SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE 

Condensation  by 
A.  J.  STAFFORD 

'"THE  Abbot  of  Beaulieu  sat  in  a  lofty  room, 
1  before  him  his  thirty  monks.  All  were 
labor-stained  and  weary,  for  the  abbot  was 
a  hard  man.  A  big,  red-haired  youth,  the 
black  sheep  of  the  fold,  stood  awaiting 
punishment.  His  sins  were  many,  the  worst 
being  that  he  had  "  con  versed  with  a  maid- 
en ...  and  did  carry  her  across  a  stream, 
to  the  infinite  relish  of  the  devil." 

The  abbot  rose  in  wrath.  "John  of 
Hordle!"  he  thundered,  "thou  shalt  be  cast 
into  the  outer  world!  Seize  him  and  scourge 
him  from  the  precincts!" 

But  the  culprit  had  different  plans.  Lift- 
ing the  big  oaken  desk,  he  hurled  it  at  his 
accusers,  sprang  through  the  open  door,  and 
escaped. 

"He  is  possessed  of  a  devil!"  they  shouted. 
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Far  different  was  the  leave-taking  of  Al- 
leyne  Edricson,  a  slender,  yellow-haired 
youth,  favorite  of  all. 

'Twenty  years  ago,"  said  the  abbot,  "your 
father,  the  Franklin  of  Minstead,  died,  leav- 
ing to  the  abbey  three  hides  of  land,  and  you, 
his  infant  son,  for  us  to  rear  until  you  reached 
man's  estate;  and  now  you  must  return  into 
the  world." 

Alleyne  was  a  learned  clerk,  skilled  in 
music,  writing,  painting,  and  other  attain- 
ments. His  reading  was  scant  and  he  had 
only  a  vague  idea  of  Europe,  beyond  which 
were  "  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
great  river  which  hath  its  source  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden."  The  abbot  now  told 
him  of  strange  nations,  including  that  of  the 
fair  but  evil  women  who  slay  with  beholding, 
like  the  basilisk.  After  many  prayers,  bless- 
ings, and  warnings  from  the  abbot  against  sin 
and  the  snares  of  women,  Alleyne  left  the 
peaceful  abbey  and  went  out  into  the  world. 
And  he  found  it  a  fearful  place. 

His  only  relative  was  a  brother,  now  Soc- 
man  of  Minstead,  who  had  earned  an  evil 
name.  Alleyne  decided  to  go  to  his  brother 
and  try  to  reform  him.  On  the  way  he  was 
set  upon  by  robbers  and  would  have  been 
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killed  had  not  the  bailiff  appeared.  He  was 
then  made  sick  by  seeing  one  robber  shot  and 
the  other  decapitated.  Night  found  him 
with  a  boisterous  crowd  at  the  Pied  Merlin, 
kept  by  Dame  Eliza.  His  clerkly  ways  got 
him  into  trouble,  but  big  Hordle  John  pro- 
tected him.  Samkin  Alyward,  a  bowman  of 
the  White  Company,  came  in  with  rich 
booty  from  France.  He  induced  John  to 
enlist  for  the  wars,  and  in  the  morning  they 
started  for  Castle  Twynham,  held  by  the 
famous  knight,  Sir  Nigel  Loring,  who  was  to 
command  the  White  Company. 

Alleyne  set  out  to  find  his  brother.  In  a 
forest  he  came  upon  the  most  beautiful 
creature  he  had  ever  beheld.  Such  he  had 
pictured  the  angels.  She  was  being  held 
against  her  will  by  a  big  yellow-haired  man. 
Alleyne  came  to  the  girl's  assistance  and 
found  that  the  man  was  his  brother. 

"  Young  cub  of  Beaulieu!  My  dogs  shall 
be  set  upon  you!"  cried  the  Socman.  But 
he  was  unarmed,  and  Alleyne,  raising  his 
iron-shod  staff,  compelled  him  to  free  the  girl. 
He  ran  for  weapons  and  dogs,  but  the  other 
two  escaped  through  the  woods.  The  girl's 
page  came  with  horses,  and  when  the  young 
clerk  told  her  that  he  intended  to  join  two 
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friends  at  Castle  Twynham  she  laughed  and 
rode  away  without  telling  her  name.  Long 
he  stood,  hoping  she  might  return.  Then  he 
turned  away,  no  longer  a  light-hearted  boy. 

At  Twynham  Castle  Alleyne  met  his  angel 
again.  She  was  the  Lorings'  only  child. 
He  became  squire  to  Sir  Nigel,  while  Lady 
Loring  engaged  him  to  teach  the  wayward 
Maude  and  two  other  girls.  Maude  was  no 
easy  pupil,  given  to  strange  moods.  In  spite 
of  the  abbot's  warning,  teaching  three  girls 
was  to  Alleyne  a  joyous  experience. 

Time  came  for  him  to  follow  Sir  Nigel  to 
the  wars.  Maude  was  far  above  him  in 
station,  yet  he  told  her  of  his  love  and  begged 
her  for  some  word  of  hope. 

"  Win  my  father 's  love  and  all  may  follow," 
she  told  him. 

Sir  Nigel  was  a  small  man  with  a  lisping 
voice,  but  when  he  said,  "let  us  debate  the 
matter  further/'  it  meant  a  fight.  He  spoke 
of  his  "small  deeds,"  and  he  called  a  deadly 
hand-to-hand  fight  a  "small  bickering." 
With  Alleyne,  John  Aylward,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  archers  and  men-at-arms  he  set 
sail  for  France.  They  fought  a  bloody 
battle  with  two  pirate  craft.  Alleyne  had 
his  first  taste  of  war  and  fought  bravely. 
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Sir  Nigel's  sword  flashed  everywhere  at 
once.  Aylward  led  the  archers  and  John 
took  the  big  Norman  captain  prisoner  by 
sheer  strength.  They  lost  nearly  all  their 
men,  but  captured  both  pirate  ships.  In  a 
fast-sinking  ship  they  landed  at  Bordeaux, 
where  King  Edward  was  mustering  his  forces 
to  carry  the  war  into  Spain.  Here  Alleyne 
fought  a  duel  and  came  out  a  hero.  Five 
English  knights  held  the  list  against  all 
comers.  The  English  won  two  bouts,  their 
opponents  two,  and  Sir  Nigel  won  the  fifth. 
Then  an  unknown  knight  came  forth  from 
the  East  and  challenged  the  victors.  Four 
knights  went  down  before  him  in  short 
order,  but  Sir  Nigel  broke  even. 

The  White  Company  was  at  Dax  and  he 
set  out  to  take  command.  With  him  were 
Aylward  and  John  and  his  two  squires, 
Alleyne  and  Ford.  In  the  brushwood  they 
saw  many  strange  lean  people  who  fled  before 
them.  Some  were  too  weak  with  hunger  to 
move.  Their  feudal  lord  had  taken  the  last 
fruits  of  their  toil.  At  a  hotel  they  found  the 
strange  champion  of  the  tournament.  He 
was  Du  Guesclin,  a  French  knight,  known  to 
Sir  Nigel.  His  wife,  Lady  Tiphaine,  was 
with  him.  They  all  went  for  the  night  to  a 
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chateau.  Here  they  found  several  other 
knights  and  squires.  They  had  a  great 
feast  and  made  merry,  unmindful  of  the 
starving  peasants. 

Lady  Tiphaine  went  into  a  trance,  which 
she  called  the  blessed  hour  of  sight.  She 
saw  the  English  driven  out  of  France,  but 
the  power  of  England  spread  to  many  lands. 
She  saw  Sir  Nigel's  castle  besieged  by  a  mob 
led  by  a  big  yellow-haired  man.  Lady 
Loring  and  Maude  stood  on  the  wall,  direct- 
ing the  defenders.  The  big  leader  was  slain 
and  his  followers  dispersed.  She  told  her 
husband  that  he  also  was  in  great  danger, 
but  he  laughed  at  the  idea. 

When  all  were  asleep  the  enraged  peasants 
stole  into  the  chateau  and  murdered  all  but 
eight.  Sir  Nigel,  Alleyne,  Aylward,  John, 
Du  Guesclin  and  his  wife,  and  two  others 
fought  their  way  to  the  keep.  In  a  narrow 
passage  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  they  held 
the  mob  off.  The  peasants  set  fire  to  the 
buildings.  The  stairs  fell  away  and  they 
were  about  to  be  enveloped  in  flames  when 
the  White  Company  arrived  and  rescued 
them. 

Sir  Nigel  and  the  White  Company,  four 
hundred  strong,  joined  Edward's  army  and 
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marched  into  Spain.  Sent  ahead  to  recon- 
noiter,  they  stole  up  near  a  Spanish  camp  and 
did  some  small  deeds.  Hordle  John  capt- 
ured a  Spanish  knight  by  the  foot  and  held 
him  for  a  ransom.  Later  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a  large  force  of  cavalry.  On  a 
rocky  hill  they  made  their  last  stand. 

"To  your  arms,  men!"  roared  Sir  Nigel. 
"Shoot  while  you  may,  and  then  out  swords 
and  let  us  live  or  die  together." 

Sir  Nigel  sent  Alleyne  for  help.  Sorely 
wounded,  he  lashed  himself  to  his  horse, 
broke  through  the  Spanish  lines,  and,  nearly 
dead,  reached  the  English.  When  the  rescue 
party  arrived  and  drove  away  the  Spaniards 
the  flag  still  waved,  with  only  John  and  six 
archers  around  it.  All  the  rest  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoner. 

The  fame  of  the  White  Company  traveled 
far.  Alleyne  was  knighted,  John  got  five 
thousand  crowns  ransom,  and  the  two  hur- 
ried back  to  England.  Maude  Loring,  hear- 
ing that  every  one  of  the  company  had  been 
killed,  had  entered  a  nunnery,  but  Alleyne 
took  her  home  and  they  were  married. 

Sir  Nigel  and  Aylward  were  taken  prison- 
ers, but  escaped,  seized  a  small  coaster,  and 
came  home  with  a  rich  cargo.  Aylward 
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wed  the  dame  Eliza,  John  became  Alleyne's 
squire,  and  they  all  lived  many  years  filled 
with  honor  and  happiness  and  laden  with 
every  blessing. 

Sir  Nigel  rode  no  more  to  the  wars,  but  he 
found  his  way  to  every  jousting  within  thirty 
miles.  Twice  again  Sir  Alleyne  Edricson 
fought  in  France,  and  came  back  each  time 
laden  with  honors. 
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DICKENS 

/CHARLES  DICKENS  lived  in  many  houses 
^  and  some  of  them  were  ugly.  But  to  him  they 
were  all  homes.  He  was  happiest  perhaps  in  Dev- 
onshire Terrace,  London,  and  at  Gadshill  Place  in 
Kent,  where  he  worked  and  entertained  with  a 
furious  energy. 

He  had  to  force  himself  to  begin  a  novel,  for  the 
work  of  starting  was  a  veritable  torment  to  him. 
But  once  the  first  chapter  was  finished  he  wrote  with 
sheer  delight.  He  would  sit  at  his  desk  for  hours, 
living  with  his  characters  as  his  pen  went  back  and 
forth  across  the  white  paper.  After  these  arduous 
confinements  he  found  relaxation  in  walking, 
prowling  for  hours  through  London  streets  or  beat- 
ing his  way  against  the  lashing  winds  along  the 
Kentish  coast. 

He  loved  his  homes  and  he  loved  England,  but  he 
also  loved  to  travel.  He  found  out-of-the-way  and 
quaint  villages  in  England  where  he  settled  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  but  he  often  ran  across  the  Channel 
to  the  Continent  and  sometimes  made  long  stays  in 
Paris,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Twice  he  journeyed 
far  in  the  United  States,  in  days  when  luxury  in 
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travel  was  hardly  known  and  when  only  those  who 
really  loved  new  scenes  undertook  such  hardships. 

Much  as  he  enjoyed  these  restless  flittings  to  other 
lands  and  his  prolonged  lingerings  in  such  favored 
places  as  Genoa  or  Lausanne,  he  was  ever  eager  to 
be  back  in  England,  either  in  grimy,  pulsating  Lon- 
don or  in  the  hedge-bordered  lanes  of  Kent.  It  was 
amid  these  scenes  that  his  brain  worked  best. 
Episode  after  episode  in  his  greatest  novels  flashed 
vividly  into  his  mind  as  he  tramped  by  night  through 
London  or  by  day  through  rural  Kent. 


A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS 

Condensation  by 
SARA  A.  HAMLIN 

a  cold  November  night,  in  the  year 
1775,  the  English  mail-coach,  on  its  way 
from  London  to  Dover,  was  carrying  among 
its  passengers  a  Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry,  a  London 
banker  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Tellson  & 
Co.  As  the  coach  stumbled  along  in  the 
darkness,  there  arose  before  him  the  vision 
of  an  emaciated  figure  with  hair  prema- 
turely white.  All  night  between  him  and 
the  specter  the  same  words  repeated  them- 
selves again  and  again: 

" Buried  how  long?" 

"Almost  eighteen  years.";, 

"I  hope  you  care  to  live?" 

"I  can't  say." 

About  eighteen  years  before  the  story 
opens,  Doctor  Manette,  a  prominent  young 
physician  of  Paris,  had  suddenly  disappeared. 
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Everything  was  done  to  discover  some  trace 
of  him,  but  in  vain.  The  loss  of  her  husband 
caused  his  wife  such  anguish  that  she  resolved 
to  bring  up  her  little  daughter  in  ignorance  of 
her  father's  fate;  and  when  in  two  years  she 
died  she  left  little  Lucie  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Tellson  &  Co.,  to  whose  care  Doctor 
Manette  for  many  years  had  intrusted  his 
financial  affairs. 

Strange  tidings  concerning  the  doctor  had 
just  come  from  Paris,  and  Mr.  Lorry  was'on 
his  way  to  meet  his  ward  and  explain  to  her 
the  facts  of  her  early  life.  This  was  a  duty 
from  which  the  kind-hearted  banker  shrank, 
and  when  he  saw  the  slight,  golden-haired 
girl  who  came  to  meet  him  his  heart  almost 
failed  him;  but  his  task  was  accomplished 
at  last. 

"And  now,"  concluded  Mr.  Lorry,  "your 
father  has  been  found.  He  is  alive,  greatly 
changed,  but  alive.  He  has  been  taken  to 
the  house  of  a  former  servant  in  Paris,  and 
we  are  going  there.  I,  to  identify  him,  you 
to  restore  him  to  life  and  love." 

The  servant  that  sheltered  Doctor  Manette 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Def  arge  who,  with 
his  wife,  kept  a  wine-shop  in  the  obscure  dis- 
trict of  St.-Antoine.  The  banker  and  Lucie 
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were  taken  to  an  attic,  where  a  haggard, 
white-haired  man  sat  on  a  low  bench,  making 
shoes,  a  wreck  of  a  man  oblivious  of  all 
around  him. 

Again  was  the  Channel  crossed,  and  again 
the  old  inquiry  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Jarvis 
Lorry: 

"I  hope  you  care  to  be  recalled  to  life?" 

"I  can't  say." 

Five  years  later,  in  the  court-room  of  the 
Old  Bailey  in  London,  a  young  Frenchman 
was  on  trial  for  his  life.  Near  him  sat  an 
untidy  looking  individual  by  the  name  of 
Sydney  Carton.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ceiling,  he  was  unobservant,  apparently,  of 
all  that  passed  around  him;  but  it  was  he, 
who  first  noticing  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance between  the  prisoner  and  himself, 
rescued  Charles  Darnay  from  the  web  of 
deceit  which  had  been  spun  around  him. 

Between  these  two  young  men  the  striking 
resemblance  was  in  outward  appearance 
only.  Charles  Darnay  was  of  noble  birth; 
but  his  ancestors  had  for  many  years  so 
cruelly  oppressed  the  French  peasantry  that 
the  name  of  Evremonde  was  hated  and 
despised.  Wholly  unlike  them  in  character, 
this  last  descendant  of  his  race  had  given,  up 
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his  name  and  estate  and  had  come  to  Eng- 
land as  a  private  gentleman,  eager  to  begin 
life  anew. 

Sydney  Carton  was  a  young  English  law- 
yer, brilliant  in  intellect,  but  steadily  de- 
teriorating through  his  life  of  dissipation, 
able  to  advise  others,  but  unable  to  guide 
himself,  "  conscious  of  the  blight  on  him  and 
resigning  himself  to  let  it  eat  him  away." 

He  and  Darnay  soon  became  frequent 
visitors  at  the  small  house  in  Soho  Square, 
the  home  of  Doctor  Manette  and  his  daughter. 
Through  Lucie's  care  and  devotion,  the  doc- 
tor had  almost  wholly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  long  imprisonment,  and  it  was 
only  in  times  of  strong  excitement  that  any 
trace  of  his  past  insanity  could  be  detected. 
The  sweet  face  of  Lucie  Manette  soon  won 
the  hearts  of  both  the  young  men,  but  it  was 
Darnay  to  whom  she  gave  her  love. 

And  so  that  interview  between  Lucie  and 
Sydney  Carton  has  a  pathos  that  wrings  our 
hearts.  He  knew  that  even  if  his  love  could 
have  been  returned,  it  would  have  added 
only  to  his  bitterness  and  sorrow,  for  he  felt 
it  would  have  been  powerless  to  lift  him  from 
the  Slough  of  Selfishness  and  Sensuality  that 
had  engulfed  him.  But  he  could  not  resist 
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this  last  sad  confession  of  his  love;  and  when 
she  weeps  at  the  sorrow  of  which  she  had 
been  the  innocent  cause,  he  implores:  "Do 
not  weep,  dear  Miss  Manette,  the  life  I  lead 
renders  me  unworthy  of  your  pure  love.  My 
last  supplication  is  this,  think  now  and  then 
that  there  is  a  man  who  would  give  his  life  to 
keep  a  life  you  love  beside  you." 

But  dark  days  were  to  come.  In  the  year 
1789  the  downtrodden  French  peasantry 
turned  upon  their  oppressors.  The  streets 
of  Paris  were  filled  with  crowds  of  people 
whose  eager  cry  was  for  " blood."  Madame 
Defarge  no  longer  sat  behind  the  counter  of 
her  small  wine-shop,  silently  knitting  into 
her  work  the  names  of  her  hated  enemies,  but, 
ax  in  hand  and  knife  at  her  belt,  headed  a 
frenzied  mob  of  women  on  to  the  Bastile. 
The  French  Revolution  had  actually  begun. 

Madame  Defarge  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  Revolution.  Early  in  life  she 
had  seen  her  family  fall  victims  to  the  tyr- 
anny and  lust  of  the  cruel  nobility,  and  from 
that  time  her  life  had  been  devoted  to 
revenge. 

Three  years  of  crime  and  bloodshed  passed, 
and  in  1792  Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry  and  Charles 
Darnay  landed  in  Paris,  the  former  to  pro- 
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tect  the  French  branch  of  Tellson  &  Co. 
and  the  latter  to  befriend  an  old  family 
servant  who  had  besought  his  help.  Not 
until  they  had  set  foot  in  Paris  did  they 
realize  into  what  a  caldron  of  fury  they  had 
plunged.  Mr.  Lorry,  on  account  of  his 
business  relations,  was  allowed  his  freedom, 
but  Darnay  was  hurried  at  once  to  the  prison 
of  La  Force,  there  to  await  his  trial.  The 
reason  given  for  this  outrage  was  the  new 
law  for  the  arrest  of  all  returning  French 
emigrants,  but  the  true  cause  was  that  he 
had  been  recognized  as  Charles  Evremonde. 

These  tidings  soon  reached  London,  and 
Doctor  Manette,  with  his  daughter  Lucie, 
hastened  to  Paris,  for  he  felt  sure  that  his  long 
confinement  in  the  Bastile  would  win  for  him 
the  sympathy  of  the  French  people  and  thus 
enable  him  to  save  his  son-in-law.  Days  and 
months  passed;  and  although  the  doctor 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  promise  that  Darnay's 
life  should  be  spared,  the  latter  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  his  prison. 

At  last  came  the  dreadful  year  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  The  sympathy  which  at  first 
had  been  given  to  Doctor  Manette  had  be- 
come weakened  through  the  influence  of  the 
bloodthirsty  Madame  Defarge.  Also,  there 
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had  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile  a 
paper  which  contained  Doctor  Manette's  ac- 
count of  his  own  abduction  and  imprison- 
ment, and  pronouncing  a  solemn  curse  upon 
the  House  of  Evremonde  and  their  de- 
scendants, who  were  declared  to  be  the 
authors  of  his  eighteen  years  of  misery. 
Charles  Darnay's  doom  was  sealed.  "Back 
to  the  Conciergerie  and  death  within  twenty- 
four  hours." 

To  Sydney  Carton,  who  had  followed  his 
friends  to  Paris,  came  an  inspiration.  Did 
he  not  promise  Lucie  that  he  would  die  to 
save  a  life  she  loved?  By  bribery  he  gains 
admittance  to  the  prison;  Darnay  is  re- 
moved unconscious  from  the  cell,  and  Carton 
sits  down  to  await  his  fate. 

Along  the  Paris  streets  six  tumbrels  are 
carrying  the  day's  wine  to  La  Guillotine.  In 
the  third  car  sits  a  young  man  with  his  hands 
bound.  As  the  cries  from  the  street  arise 
against  him,  they  only  move  him  to  a  quiet 
smile  as  he  shakes  more  loosely  his  hair  about 
his  face. 

Crash!  A  head  is  held  up,  and  the  knit- 
ting women  who  are  ranged  about  the  scaf- 
fold count  "One." 

The  third  cart  comes  up,  and  the  supposed 
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Evremonde  descends.  His  lips  move,  form- 
ing the  words,  "a  life  you  love." 

The  murmuring  of  many  voices,  the  up- 
turning of  many  faces,  then  all  flashes  away. 

"  Twenty-three!" 

"'I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,'  saith 
theJLord;  'he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die/" 


CHARLES  KINGSLEY 

/CHARLES  KINGSLEY  was  born  on  the  12th 
^  of  June,  1819,  at  Holne  Vicarage,  under  the 
brow  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  England.  He  left 
Holne  when  six  weeks  old,  and  never  saw  his  birth- 
place until  he  was  a  man  of  thirty;  yet  Devonshire 
scenes  and  associations  had  always  a  mysterious 
charm  for  him. 

Kingsley  was  said  to  have  been  an  instance  of  the 
truth  of  Darwin's  theory,  uthat  genius  which  implies 
a  wonderfully  complex  combination  of  high  facul- 
ties tends  to  be  inherited."  His  love  of  art,  his 
sporting  tastes,  his  fighting  blood,  he  inherited  from 
his  father's  side,  the  men  of  whose  family  were 
soldiers  for  generations. 

From  his  mother's  side  came  not  only  his  love  of 
travel,  science,  and  literature,  but  the  romance  of  his 
nature  and  his  sense  of  humor. 

When  Charles  was  still  a  young  child  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  moved  to  Barnock  Rec- 
tory. It  was  at  -Barnock  that  the  boy's  earliest 
sporting  tastes  and  love  of  natural  history  de- 
veloped; as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  was 
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mounted  on  his  father's  horse  in  front  of  the  keeper, 
to  bring  back  the  game-bag. 

The  glorious  sunsets  over  the  Fens  had  great  charm 
for  him  all  his  life;  the  pictures  of  the  Fens  and  the 
life  there  were  stamped  on  his  mind  and  inspired 
him,  in  after  years,  in  writing  the  story  of  "Here- 
ward  the  Wake." 

Later  his  father  moved  to  Clovelly;  the  new  ele- 
ments in  life  here,  the  unique  scenery  and  the  im- 
pressionable character  of  the  people,  their  courage 
and  the  wild  life  of  the  men,  threw  a  charm  of  ro- 
mance about  the  place,  which  colored  his  life.  This 
is  shown  in  e(  Westward  Ho!"  and  in  the  song  of 
"Three  Fishers"  which  was  not  an  imaginary 
picture,  but  a  true  delineation  of  what  he  saw  again 
and  again  at  Clovelly. 

As  a  preacher,  Kingsky  was  vivid,  eager,  and 
earnest.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  the  movement 
known  as  Christian  Socialism. 

As  a  novelist,  his  chief  power  lay  in  his  descrip- 
tive faculties.  Besides  sermons,  poems,  and  ad- 
dresses, he  wrote  the  "Saint's  Tragedy,"  a  drama, 
and  among  others  the  following  novels:  "Alton 
Locke,"  "Yeast,"  "Westward  Ho!"  and  "Hy- 
patia."  Many  of  his  writings  in  "  The  Christian 
Socialist"  and  "Politics  for  the  People"  were  signed 
by  the  pseudonym  "Parson  Lot." 

He  died  at  Ever  sky,  January  23,  1875. 
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WESTWARD  HO! 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY 

Condensation  by 
JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 

With  a  hey  bonny-boat  and  a  ho  bonny-boat 
Sail  westward-ho  and  away! 

WITH  wonderful  speech  of  Spanish  gold 
and  the  vast,  rich  countries  lying  to  the 
west,  Capt.  John  Oxenham  was  home  again; 
and  not  a  promise  he  made  but  was  in- 
creased tenfold  by  his  swearing  henchman, 
Salvation  Yeo. 

Amyas  Leigh,  a  stout  Devon  youth,  was 
afire  to  take  the  sea  with  Captain  John  as  he 
listened;  but  his  godfather,  Sir  Richard 
Grenvil,  said  he  was  yet  too  young.  Later, 
it  might  be.  And  later  he  went,  his  first 
voyage  being  with  the  famous  Sir  Francis 
Drake  around  the  world. 

Following  that  voyage  came  fighting  in 
Ireland  in  the  company  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
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and  the  poet  Spenser;  and  then  an  expedi- 
tion with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  wherein, 
because  of  mutinies,  disease,  ill-found  ships, 
and  great  storms,  Sir  Humphrey  met  his 
death;  and  Amyas  came  home  in  sadness. 

At  this  time  Amyas,  with  a  score  of  other 
Devon  gallants,  was  in  love  with  Mistress 
Rose  Salterne;  but  she  was  for  no  Devon 
cavalier.  A  Spanish  captain  of  bravery  and 
charm  was  dwelling  in  Devon  till  his  ransom 
should  be  coming,  and  it  was  he  who  captured 
the  fancy  of  the  lovely  but  capricious  Rose, 
and  carried  her  off  to  Caracas,  whereof  he 
had  been  appointed  governor. 

Whether  Rose  went  as  Don  Guzman's  wife 
or  leman,  no  one  could  say.  Mr.  Salterne, 
father  to  Rose,  and  rich  merchant  of  the  port, 
gave  a  ship  and  five  hundred  pounds  toward 
the  fitting  out,  the  same  to  be  commanded  by 
Amyas,  by  now  experienced  in  seamanship 
and  the  handling  of  rough  men;  and  so  he 
sailed  on  his  first  venture  on  the  good  ship 
Rose,  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen  and  one 
hundred  men,  with  beef,  pork,  and  good  ale 
in  abundance,  and  culverins,  swivels,  mus- 
kets, calivers,  long-bows,  pikes,  and  cutlasses 
aplenty.  He  was  to  discover  the  where- 
abouts and  condition  of  Rose  if  he  could,  but 
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surely  to  damage  to  his  utmost  what  Span- 
iards he  should  fall  afoul  of.  A  commission 
to  his  liking,  for  it  was  an  article  of  faith  with 
Amyas,  as  with  most  young  English  rovers 
of  that  day,  that  all  Spaniards  were  cruel  and 
cowardly,  even  as  his  own  great  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  all  white  purity.  With  Amyas 
went  Frank  his  brother  scholar  and  courtier, 
and  mad  likewise  for  love  of  Rose  Salterne; 
also  Salvation  Yeo,  his  own  Captain  Oxen- 
ham  being  long  dead. 

Westward  they  sailed  to  tropic  shores;  to 
low  wooded  hills,  spangled  by  fireflies;  west- 
ward through  wondrous  seas  where  islands 
and  capes  hung  suspended  in  air.  In  a 
wooden  bight  they  spied  a  caravel,  which 
they  captured,  and  in  her  they  found  a  store 
of  brown  pearls;  also  a  cargo  of  salt  hides, 
which  smelt  evilly  as  they  burned. 

Amyas  sailed  on  to  La  Guayra  in  Caracas, 
finding  Don  Guzman  not  at  home,  but  having 
sight  of  Rose  Salterne,  she  being  truly  Don 
Guzman's  wife,  in  a  garden  of  the  governor's 
palace.  In  the  fight  with  Don  Guzman's 
men  Frank  Leigh  was  wounded  and  capt- 
ured. Amyas  was  knocked  unconscious,  but 
taken  safely  away  by  his  men. 

Leaving  fatal  La  Guayra  far  behind,  the 
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Rose  thrashed  through  rolling  seas  and  over- 
hauled a  long  caravel,  too  long  indeed  to 
maneuver  with  the  nimble  Rose.  Two 
galleys  were  also  with  her.  Victory  fell  to 
Amyas,  but  a  victory  which  left  his  ship  so 
battered  and  his  crew  so  decimated  that  he 
ran  into  a  little  bay  for  repairs  and  recupera- 
tion. Here,  with  their  culverins  and  swivels 
behind  a  stockade,  Don  Guzman  came  upon 
them,  in  force  too  strong  for  their  shattered 
numbers;  so,  first  burning  the  Rose,  they 
turned  their  backs  to  the_sea  and  marched 
inland. 

And  now  came  hope  of  glory  for  their 
Queen  and  for  themselves  great  treasure  in 
quest  of  the  Golden  City  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Manoa,  whereof  friendly  Indians  told  them. 
Through  untrodden  hills  and  forests  they 
marched,  past  the  falls  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  upper  waters  of  the  great  Amazon,  from 
low  swamps  to  high  plateaus,  wherefrom 
they  viewed  the  eternal  snows  of  Chim- 
borazo  towering  above  the  thunder-cloud 
and  the  fiery  cone  of  Cotopaxi  flaming  against 
the  stars;  a  region  eight  hundred  miles  in 
length  by  four  hundred  miles  in  width  they 
traversed.  Three  years  of  fever  and  cold 
and  famine  they  spent  on  that  trail,  and  once 
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a  gold  pack-train  loosely  guarded  fell  to  their 
hands;  but  of  the  Golden  City  never  a  trace. 
They  came  upon  a  white  maiden,  Ayan- 
acora,  golden-haired,  tall,  and  beautiful, 
treated  as  a  princess  by  the  Indians  with 
whom  she  dwelt.  Amy  as  was  for  leaving 
her,  having  witnessed  on  former  voyages  the 
evil  influence  of  women  among  lonely  men; 
but  she  by  signs  made  it  clear  she  would  not 
be  left.  He  packed  her  off.  She  came  back, 
and,  she  being  by  then  far  from  her  habita- 
tion, he  had  not  the  heart  to  cast  her  adrift  in 
the  vast  wilderness.  So  every  man  solemnly 
pledged  to  treat  her  with  honor.  She  came  to 
be  with  them  in  the  adventure  where  Amyas, 
his  crew  much  worn  and  wasted  and  he  de- 
sirous of  heartening  them  up,  set  upon  a 
great  galleon  in  the  harbor  of  Cartagena. 
Silently,  in  two  canoes,  they  made  the  har- 
bor, and,  it  being  night,  boarded  the  galleon 
secretly  by  her  stern  gallery;  and  after  a 
short,  fierce  fight  the  galleon,  with  much 
treasure  aboard,  fell  into  their  hands.  It 
was  here  in  this  fight  that  Amyas  would  have 
been  run  through  by  the  Spanish  captain  but 
for  Ayanacora,  who  came  leaping  from  be- 
hind and  knifed  the  Spaniard  ere  he  could 
drive  home  the  long  blade. 
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But  forty  of  their  one  hundred  remained; 
notwithstanding  which  they  sailed  with  much 
content  in  the  great  galleon  to  England. 
Ayanacora,  sailing  with  them,  did  one  day 
burst  into  singing  of  sea-songs  which  only 
English  sailors  knew;  which  caused  Salvation 
Yeo  to  ask  questions,  to  which,  as  she  ac- 
quired the  English  tongue,  she  made  answer; 
which  answers  recalled  to  Yeo  that  fair 
Spanish  lady  of  Panama  who  had  run  off  with 
Captain  Oxenham,  and  to  whom  was  born 
the  baby  girl  which  was  later  made  off  with. 
Captain  Oxenham  had  suffered  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  husband  and  Yeo  him- 
self had  escaped  only  with  many  cruel  scars, 
but  the  scarred  old  rover  had  spent  days 
enough  with  the  lovely  little  girl  not  to  know 
now,  as  in  a  dozen  ways  he  proved,  that  this 
was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Oxenham  and 
his  Spanish  lady,  the  little  girl  to  whom  he 
had  taught  the  English  sea-songs  before  she 
was  taken  from  them. 

Homeward  the  great  galleon  ran  before  the 
southwest  breeze,  and  proudly  into  Plymouth 
Sound  she  sailed  one  day  without  veiling  top- 
sails or  lowering  the  flag  of  Spain,  for  which 
they  had  like  to  get  a  solid  shot  from  the 
admiral  of  the  port. 
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And  so  Amyas  came  home  in  honor  and 
glory,  but  with  the  lovely  and  loving  Ayana- 
cora  he  would  have  nothing  to  do,  she  having 
in  her  too  much  of  that  Spanish  blood  which 
he  hated.  However,  his  gentle  mother,  un- 
derstanding better  the  worth  of  loyal  virtue, 
took  the  girl  to  her  bosom. 

Once  more  Amyas  took  the  sea,  now  as  an 
admiral  under  Lord  Howard,  who  had  gath- 
ered all  of  England's  stout  ships  and  seamen 
to  fight  Spain's  Armada.  Amyas  won  his 
share  of  glory  in  that  fight,  and  he  might  have 
come  home  in  safety;  but  there  was  Don 
Guzman,  who  had  left  Rose  to  be  put  to 
death,  even  as  he  had  his  brother  Frank,  the 
one  for  a  traitor  and  the  other  for  a  heretic. 

Amyas  must  have  his  vengeance  of  Don 
Guzman,  who  was  commanding  a  ship  of  the 
Armada,  and  so  he  strove  to  hold  close  to 
him;  but  the  tempest,  which  seemed  to  bear 
hate  for  the  Spanish  fleet,  now  cast  Don  Guz- 
man's tall  caravel  to  her  death  on  the  sands 
of  Flanders.  The  vengeance  of  Amyas  was 
sated,  as  was  Yeo's;  but  almost  on  the  in- 
stant, from  the  heart  of  the  tempest  flew  a 
white  bolt  of  lightning  to  strike  down  both 
him  and  Yeo,  Yeo  to  his  death  and  Amyas  to 
the  blindness  of  both  eyes. 
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So  Amyas  came  home  from  his  last  cruise, 
a  great,  helpless  hulk,  as  he  bitterly  said;  but 
so  mayhap  only  as  such  could  one  of  his 
nature  have  ever  come  to  understand  the 
heart  of  a  lovely,  virtuous  woman. 

It  was  the  patience  of  Ayanacora,  the  wis- 
dom of  his  mother,  which  taught  him. 
"Fear  not,  Amyas/ '  he  heard  his  mother's 
voice  saying — "fear  not  to  take  that  dear  girl 
to  your  heart;  for  it  is  your  mother  who  lays 
her  there." 

And  so  at  last  Amyas  came  to  understand. 


SAND 

JUCILE-AURORE  DUPIN,  as  she  was  lorn 
•*—*  in  Berry  in  180 ^4,  was  the  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe.  She  had  in 
her  veins  the  blood  of  peasant  and  aristocrat,  which 
brought  to  her  that  understanding  of  both  which 
played  so  great  a  part  in  her  future  books. 

Married  to  a  Monsieur  Dudevant,  who  had  no 
understanding  of  her  intensely  romantic  and  im- 
aginative temperament,  she  early  separated  from 
him,  and  in  1831  made  her  way  to  Paris  to  make  a 
living  for  herself  and  her  two  children  in  whatever 
humble  way  she  could.  Fortunately  for  the  world 
and  for  herself,  all  failed  till  she  discovered  that  she 
could  write.  She  quickly  made  her  pseudonym  of 
George  Sand  famous.  There  followed  a  life  of 
prodigious  industry  with  the  pen.  The  French 
edition  of  her  works  contains  107  volumes.  She 
died  in  1876. 

George  Sand  was  a  most  extraordinary  human 
being.  Possessed  of  a  great  fund  of  common  sense, 
she  had  the  heart  of  a  gamin.  She  introduced  the 
French  peasant  to  literature  with  a  rare  understand- 
ing, yet  she  was  famous  in  Paris  for  her  adventure 
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with  Alfred  de  Mussel,  her  cigars,  and  her  masculine 
attire.  She  was  the  high  priestess  of  the  great  ro- 
mantic movement,  yet  she  has  painted  the  simple  life 
of  rural  France  as  no  other  writer  has  done. 

"Indiana,"  "Lelia,"  "Consuelo,"  "La  Mare 
au  Diable,"  "La  Petite  Fadette,"  "Francois  k 
Champi,"  "Le  Marquis  de  Villemer,"  are  but  a 
few  of  the  books  of  a  woman  of  genius. 


CONSUELO, 
THE  GYPSY  SINGER 

By  GEORGE   SAND 

Condensation  by 
IRVING  BACHELLER 

A  NZOLETO  was  a  street  gamin  of  Venice. 
**  He  had  learned  how  to  sing  in  Professor 
Porpora's  school.  He  was  handsome.  He 
had  imagination  which  colored  his  fine  voice 
when  he  sang.  Consuelo,  a  scrawny,  dark- 
skinned  Spanish  peasant  girl,  was  another  of 
Porpora's  pupils.  She  was  plain,  but  had  a 
beautiful  voice  and  spirit. 

She  and  Anzoleto  were  good  friends,  noth- 
ing more,  but  he — an  errant  philanderer- 
was  always  falling  in  love  and  coming  to 
Consuelo  for  sympathy  and  advice.  He  was 
a  rascal  and  an  ingrate. 

Consuelo  made  her  first  public  appearance 
in  the  simple  dress  of  a  peasant  girl,  and  her 
voice — filled  with  the  fire  of  her  soul — took 
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the  city.  Every  one  was  at  her  feet.  Young 
suitors  sought  her  hand  and  among  them  was 
Anzoleto.  It  was  the  romantic  period  in 
Venetian  history,  about  1650.  Consuelo 
engaged  herself  to  her  fellow-pupil,  but  re- 
pulsed the  others.  Her  genius  had  won  ad- 
miration; her  dignity  and  modesty  had  won 
respect. 

The  Count  Justinian  not  only  engaged  her 
for  his  theater,  but  fell  in  love  with  her  and 
tried  to  win  her  from  Anzoleto.  She  would 
not  be  led  away  and  made  it  a  part  of  her 
contract  that  her  betrothed  should  also  be 
engaged  to  sing.  Her  sweetness  and  fidelity 
the  more  deeply  enslaved  the  count. 

Consuelo's  rival,  a  singer  named  Gorilla, 
was  bitterly  incensed  by  the  action  of  the 
count.  Anzoleto  played  on  her  jealousy  and 
pretended  to  be  her  lover.  Of  this  perfidy 
Consuelo  knew  nothing. 

At  the  first  public  performance  Consuelo 
achieved  renewed  success,  but  Anzoleto  was 
almost  overlooked. 

Her  teacher  warned  her  not  to  marry 
Anzoleto,  and  to  prove  his  case  forced  her  to 
visit  the  home  of  Gorilla.  They  found  An- 
zoleto there  and  Consuelo  was  convinced  of 
his  perfidy.  She  repulsed  Anzoleto,  refused 
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the  love  of  the  count,  and  fled  to  Vienna  on 
the  advice  of  Porpora. 

A  little  later  Porpora  sent  her  to  his 
friend,  Count  Christian  of  Bohemia,  to  serve 
as  companion  to  his  niece,  the  Baroness 
Amelia,  just  come  from  a  convent  school  at 
Prague.  Consuelo,  who  arrived  at  the  castle 
on  a  stormy  night,  was  in  awe  of  the  count 
and  his  surroundings,  but  Amelia,  a  lovely 
girl,  reassured  her  and  won  her  instant  affec- 
tion. That  night,  as  Consuelo  came,  an 
ancient  tree  on  the  estate,  known  as  the  tree 
of  misfortune,  fell  in  the  storm. 

News  of  its  fall  threw  the  count's  household 
into  confusion  and  terror.  "Some  evil  is 
abroad,"  the  countess  said,  and  soon  after 
Count  Albert,  the  son,  entered,  a  handsome, 
pale,  and  sad  young  man,  who  announced 
that  a  strange  peace  was  about  to  settle  over 
the  house.  He  smiled  at  Consuelo,  touched 
her  hand,  and  withdrew,  leaving  her  deeply 
mystified. 

Albert,  she  soon  learned,  was  a  gentle  and 
admirable  soul,  but  a  man  of  morbid  moods 
which  were  in  effect  trances,  and  was  only 
mildly  interested  in  Amelia,  who  was  intend- 
ed to  be  his  wife. 

Amelia  told  Consuelo  that  Albert  was  not 
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only  a  medium,  but  a  seer  as  well  as  a  scholar, 
and  that  she  found  him  unattractive. 

Consuelo,  on  the  contrary,  was  charmed 
with  Albert,  who  seemed  much  benefited  by 
her  presence.  He  accepted  her  as  the  con- 
solation promised  by  an  inner  voice.  Her 
singing  called  him  from  his  trances,  trans- 
ported and  strengthened  him.  She  became 
his  physician  as  well  as  his  confessor. 

She  found  herself  surrounded  by  mysteries. 
Secret  doors,  inexplicable  flames,  gliding 
phantoms,  stirred  her  curiosity  and  allured 
her  to  exploration.  Once  when  Albert  had 
been  missing  for  a  time  they  led  her  to  a  well. 
She  descended  it  and  found  a  secret  passage. 
This  she  traversed  and  beyond  it  found  her 
lover  deranged  and  ill,  in  the  care  of  an  im- 
becile servant.  She  nursed  him  back  to 
health. 

Consuelo's  exposure  and  excitement  in  this 
midnight  expedition  produced  a  violent  fever 
and^ Albert's  love  and  care  deepened.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  though  he  might  win  her 
hand,  but  between  these  devoted  young 
people  the  dissolute  Anzoleto  thrust  himself. 

Although  at  first  she  gave  way  before  him, 
Consuelo  regained  her  self-control  and  put 
him  aside.  The  good  Count  Christian,  find- 
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ing  her  nobly  frank  about  her  early  life,  not 
only  expressed  his  admiration,  but  requested 
her  to  marry  his  son,  whose  reason  she  had 
restored. 

To  this  she  answered,  "The  honor  is  very 
great,  but  I  am  a  singer;  I  must  return  to 
my  art." 

To  avoid  Anzoleto  she  fled  by  night  tow- 
ard Vienna  in  order  to  rejoin  Porpora,  her 
teacher.  Consuelo  reached  there  only  to 
find  old  Porpora  a  master  without  a  school  or 
a  pupil. 

In  her  attempts  to  secure  a  position  at  the 
Court  Theater  she  failed,  by  reason  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Empress  Maria  and  the 
enmity  of  Gorilla,  her  bitter  rival.  The  cor- 
ruption, the  savage  hatreds  which  marked 
the  atmosphere  of  the  court  and  the  theater, 
led  her  to  dream  of  Albert  and  the  marriage 
he  had  offered. 

At  last  she  wrote  to  Albert,  expressing  her 
love  for  him. 

Porpora,  to  whom  she  gave  her  letter  to 
post,  burned  it  and  wrote  one  of  his  own  to 
Count  Christian.  He  was  jealous  of  her  art 
and  desired  to  profit  by  it. 

Six  weeks  passed.  Consuelo  heard  noth- 
ing from  Albert,  and  as  a  sudden  chance  to 
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sing  in  opera  came  to  her  she  accepted  it. 
Her  goodness  and  generosity  had  won  even 
Gorilla,  who  yielded  her  part  to  her. 

One  day,  while  rehearsing  for  Zenobia, 
her  first  great  part,  Consuelo  thought  she 
saw  Count  Albert  in  the  dark  spaces  of 
the  theater,  a  silent,  flitting,  mysterious 
figure. 

At  about  this  time  Baron  Trenck,  the 
notorious  pandoor  and  freebooter,  coming  to 
the  city,  chanced  to  see  Consuelo,  and  in- 
stantly fell  in  love  with  her,  as  did  all  men. 
She  was  terrified  by  his  fierce  manner  and 
his  disfigured  countenance. 

One  night  he  forced  his  way  into  her 
dressing-room  and  pleaded  for  her  love. 
He  cast  magnificent  jewels  at  her  feet,  and 
then,  in  a  transport  of  fury,  seized  her  in  his 
arms  as  if  to  carry  her  away. 

A  disguised,  powerful  man  darted  through 
the  open  door,  seized  the  bandit,  and  threw 
him  down  the  iron  stairway. 

Although  her  rescuer's  face  was  covered, 
Consuelo  believed  him  to  be  Count  Albert. 
She  called,  she  ran  toward  him,  but  he  was 
gone.  As  she  stood  looking  down  the  dark 
stairway  the  prompter  announced  the  second 
act  of  the  play  and  she  went  on  the  stage  as 
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Zenobia,  adding  to  her  triumphs.  She  sang 
now  for  Albert,  believing  that  he  was  some- 
where in  the  audience. 

Her  conviction  was  confirmed  when,  amid 
the  flowers  which  fell  around  her,  flung  by  the 
Empress  and  the  people  of  the  court,  she 
picked  up  a  small  green  sprig  of  cypress, 
which  was  to  her  a  sign  of  grief  and  despair. 
It  was  like  a  symbol  of  death. 

In  the  midst  of  her  uncertainty  a  letter 
came  from  the  director  of  the  Royal  Theater 
in  Leipsic,  offering  her  a  fine  engagement. 
An  agent  brought  the  papers  with  him. 
Consuelo  desired  to  leave  for  Vienna,  for  the 
Empress  was  determined  that  she  should 
marry  one  of  her  favorites. 

As  Porpora  had  destroyed  her  letter  to 
Count  Albert,  so  now  he  pretended  to  have 
had  a  reply  in  which  Count  Albert  renounced 
all  claim  upon  her. 

With  unshaken  faith  in  her  old  teacher, 
Consuelo  sorrowfully  accepted  the  new  en- 
gagement, signed  the  contract,  and  started  for 
Germania. 

It  happened  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  traveling  incognito,  met  her 
and  was  so  pleased  with  her  that  he  gave 
orders  for  her  entertainment  in  his  capital, 
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but  commanded  that  Porpora  should  be  sent 
back  to  Vienna. 

All  these  plans,  however,  failed,  for  Baron 
Rudolstadt,  uncle  of  Count  Albert,  brought 
word  that  the  young  man  was  dying  and 
greatly  longed  to  see  Consuelo  before  he 
passed  away.  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion she  hastened  to  the  castle. 

Filled  with  exalted  love  and  pity,  Consuelo 
kissed  the  dying  man,  realizing  that  he  was 
even  then  hardly  more  than  a  spirit.  He 
desired  her  to  marry  him,  in  order  that  his 
fortune  and  his  title  might  pass  to  her,  and 
so  firm  and  insistent  was  his  demand  that 
Consuelo  consented. 

Count  Albert  lived  only  a  few  hours  after 
the  ceremony,  leaving  Consuelo  sorrowful, 
but,  after  all,  at  peace.  Then  she  turned  her 
face  toward  the  temple  of  her  art. 


BLACKMORE 

JDICHARD  DODDRIDGE  BLACKMORE  was 
-*-  *-  born  at  Longworth,  Berkshire,  England,  June 
7,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  BlundeWs  School, 
Tiverton,  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  a  scholarship.  His  first  publication  was 
a  volume  of  poems  which  showed  no  particular 
promise,  nor  did  a  later  volume;  but  he  was,  never- 
theless, ambitious  to  succeed,  and  enthusiastic  in  his 
pursuit  oj  literature.  A  complete  breakdown  in 
health  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  city  life 
in  London,  and  he  determined  to  combine  a  literary 
life  in  the  country  with  a  business  career  as  a 
market-gardener. 

He  settled  down  in  Teddington,  and  set  earnestly 
to  work.  Several  publications  followed,  the  first 
novel  being  "Clara  Vaughan,"  the  merits  of  which 
were  promptly  recognized.  But  it  was  in  1869  that 
he  suddenly  sprang  into  fame  with  "Lorna  Doone." 
This  story  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  revival  of  the 
romantic  novel,  and  appearing,  as  it  did,  at  a  time 
when  the  reading  public  was  waiting  and  ready  for 
a  work  of  this  type,  it  was  a  great  success,  and  pro- 
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nounced  a  novel  of  "singular  charm,  vigor,  and 
imagination." 

Though  Blackmore  wrote  many  other  stories,  none 
has  reached  the  popular  heart  like  "Lorna  Doom"; 
and  he  will  be  remembered  chiefly  as  the  author  of 
this  charming  story,  which  is  a  classic  of  the  west 
country.  Many  pilgrimages  are  made  annually  to 
the  Doone  Valley,  although  the  actual  characteris- 
tics of  the  scene  of  the  story  differ  greatly  from  the 
descriptions  inspired  by  the  lively  imagination  of 
the  author. 

"Lorna  Doone"  is  a  truly  outdoor  story;  at  times 
it  is  very  dramatic  and  picturesque  and  threaded 
with  adventure. 

Blackmore  kept  to  his  quiet  country  life  to  the 
last,  and  passed  away  at  Teddington  on  January 
20,  1900. 


LORNA  DOONE 

By  R.   D.  BLACKMORE 

Condensation  by 
KATHARINE  R.  MARKWARD 

TN  Exmoor,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1661,  dwelt  the  outlawed 
Doones,  who,  huge  and  brutal,  defied  king 
and  common,  committed  brazen  robberies 
with  impunity,  and  took  refuge  after  every 
outrage  in  the  well-nigh  impregnable  Glen 
Doone.  On  the  near-by  farm  of  Plover's 
Barrows  dwelt  John  Ridd,  a  great-limbed  lad 
who  had  been  summoned  home  from  board- 
ing-school in  his  teens  to  learn  that  his  father, 
a  wealthy  farmer,  had  been  slain  in  a  night 
raid  by  the  Doones.  John,  blunt  and  honest 
was  kind  to  his  mother  and  his  two  sisters^ 
did  his  share  of  the  farm-work,  and,  as  he 
grew  to  manhood,  learned  to  ride  a  horse  and 
shoot  a  blunderbuss  with  unfailing  skill. 

One  day,  wiiile  yet  a  boy,  his  fishing  excur- 
sions in  Bagworthy  Water  led  him  to  discover 
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an  entrance  to  Glen  Doone,  so  secret,  so  re- 
mote that  the  robber  band  stationed  no  guard 
there,  never  dreaming  that  living  soul  would 
discover  it.  Following  a  little  cascade,  John 
emerged  at  last  into  a  dell  blooming  with 
primroses,  and  beheld  with  amazement  a 
beautiful  child  of  eight  with  hair  like  a  black 
shower  and  eyes  full  of  pity  and  wonder. 
Her  name  (pretty,  like  herself)  was  Lorna 
Doone,  and  John  often  had  her  in  his  thoughts 
through  the  six  years  which  followed.  He 
was  twenty  then  and  Lorna  fourteen,  and 
already  John  Ridd  knew  that  he  loved  her, 
that  fate  had  decreed  it  so  and  that  all  the 
world  was  naught  when  weighed  against  this 
girl. 

To  be  found  in  Doone  Valley  spelled  death 
for  any  man,  but  the  thought  of  Lorna, 
"light  and  white,  nimble,  smooth,  and  ele- 
gant," filled  John  with  yearning  and  lured 
him  to  the  hazard.  Again  and  again  he 
sought  the  maid  in  the  primrose  bower  above 
the  cascade,  and  then  one  afternoon  in  the 
splendor  of  an  April  sunset  John  once  more 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  which  love  ever 
casts  at  danger.  To  Lorna's  tremulous, 
"You  are  mad  to  come;  they  will  kill  you  if 
they  find  you  here/7  John  smiled  and  thought 
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her  fairer  than  the  primroses  amid  which  she 
stood.  She  lived  in  constant  fear,  she  con- 
fessed, for  the  gigantic  and  passionate  Carver 
Doone  openly  paid  her  homage  and  glowered 
with  jealous  eyes  at  any  man  who  durst  cast 
a  glance  at  her. 

"I  care  naught  for  him  or  his  jealousy," 
cried  John  Ridd.  "I  have  loved  you  long, 
as  child,  as  comely  girl,  and  now  as  full- 
grown  maiden.  I  love  you  more  than  tongue 
can  tell  or  heart  can  hold  in  silence."  Lorna 
raised  her  glorious  eyes  and,  flinging  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  cried,  with  her  heart  on  his: 
"  Darling,  I  shall  never  be  my  own  again.  I 
am  yours  forever  and  forever."  But  before 
he  went  she  was  in  tears.  "How  dare  I 
dream  of  love?  Something  in  my  heart  tells 
me  it  can  never  be." 

That  fear  of  his  beloved's  spurred  John"  to 
penetrate  into  Glen  Doone  one  night  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  for  word  of  Lorna.  Once  a 
guard  leveled  his  gun  at  him,  but  went  off 
cringing  at  the  thought  that,  after  all,  so  huge 
a  form  could  be  only  that  of  Carver  Doone. 

It  was  a  real  danger  which  threatened 
Lorna,  for  old  Sir  Ensor  Doone,  head  of  the 
robber  crew,  lay  dying,  and  he  alone  had  been 
her  protector  against  the  brutal  Carver. 
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For  John  to  play  a  desperate  game  and  carry 
Lorna  off  would  but  incite  the  Doones  to 
wreak  revenge  upon  the  countryside  with 
fire  and  sword.  At  times  he  swore  to  smoke 
out  this  nest  of  rascals,  but  the  timid  farmers, 
overawed  by  their  savagery,  would  promise 
no  support. 

Meanwhile  an  unparalleled  winter  had  set 
in.  Day  after  day  the  snow  fell  steadily  and, 
blown  by  the  wind,  almost  smothered  the 
low-eaved  cottages.  Desperate  for  some  word 
of  Lorna,  John  made  his  way  on  snowshoes 
into  the  very  heart  of  Glen  Doone,  unob- 
served in  that  feathery  fog.  John  found 
Lorna's  hamlet,  stifled  her  exclamations  of 
surprise  with  kisses,  and  felt  his  heart  swell 
with  anger  on  learning  that  she  and  her  maid, 
Gwenny  Carfax,  were  kept  in  confinement 
and  deprived  of  food  by  order  of  Carver 
Doone  until  Lorna  should  consent  to  be  his 
wife.  Not  for  naught  was  John  Ridd  a 
giant — and  in  love.  Throwing  discretion  to 
the  winds,  he  carried  Lorna  and  Gwenny 
away  upon  his  sledge  that  very  night  to  the 
warm  refuge  of  his  mother's  fireside. 

The  Doones,  though  so  openly  set  at  de- 
fiance, bided  their  time.  With  spring  the 
roads  were  open,  and  one  moonlight  night, 
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with  an  arrogance  worthy  of  Carver,  they 
attacked  Plover's  Barrows  in  force.  John 
Ridd,  nothing  daunted,  defended  his  fireside 
and  loved  ones  with  spirit,  meeting  the  at- 
tackers squarely  with  a  handful  of  men  and 
putting  them  to  speedy  flight.  A  murderous 
attack  by  the  Doones  was  bad  business 
enough,  but  to  John's  honest  soul  a  worse 
trouble  followed. 

His  Lorna  was  discovered  to  be  no  true 
Doone,  but  the  niece  of  the  great  Lord  Dugal, 
kidnapped  as  a  child.  To  London  and  the 
protection  of  her  noble  uncle  she  was  sum- 
moned, her  heart  as  well  as  her  lover's  torn 
by  the  separation.  The  thought  that  he 
might  nevqr  again  behold  his  Lorna  plunged 
him  into  misery. 

" After  all,"  he  asked  himself,  "who  am  I 
but  a  simple  farmer  who  dares  lift  his  eyes 
to  the  niece  of  an  earl?" 

But  this  was  no  time~for  repining,  for  the 
ill-starred  rebellion  of  Monmouth  flamed  out, 
catching  John  Ridd,  innocent  though  he  was, 
in  its  toils.  But  all  came  to  a  happy  issue 
when  John,  summoned  to  London,  frus- 
trated the  intended  murder  of  Lord  Dugal, 
captured  the  attackers,  and  turned  them  over 
for  punishment  to  the  terrible  Lord  Jeffreys. 
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Events  moved  swiftly:  his  exploit  made  Lon- 
don ring,  he  was  knighted  by  King  James, 
and  when  the  Earl  of  Dugal  died  soon  after, 
a  well-directed  bribe  secured  Jeffreys^  per- 
mission to  let  Lorna,  his  ward  in  Chancery, 
wed  the  redoubtable  Sir  John  Eidd. 

Back  to  Exmoor  and  Plover's  Barrows 
went  John  Ridd,  knight,  to  lead  the  farmers 
of  the  countryside,  who,  infuriated  by  a  new 
outrage  committed  by  the  Doones,  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  and  swept  the 
robber  stronghold  clean  with  fire  and  sword. 
Only  the  scheming  old  " Counselor"  and  his 
son,  the  brutal  Carver,  escaped  a  bloody 
death. 

Now  at  last  the  great  day  dawned  for  John 
and  Lorna,  and  they  made  their  way  to  the 
little  country  church  to  be  wed,  while  all  the 
neighboring  farmers  came  to  applaud  the 
event.  Scarcely  were  the  sacred  words  pro- 
nounced when  a  shot  rang  through  the  church 
and  Lorna,  her  dark  eyes  drooping,  her 
wedding-gown  stained  with  blood,  sank  into 
her  husband's  arms.  John  Ridd  never  forgot 
the  agony  of  that  moment  and  yet  he  seemed 
strangely  calm.  Only  Carver  Doone  could 
have  done  this  dastardly  deed,  and  as  John 
dashed  off  in  hot  pursuit  he  swore  that  the 
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world  was  too  narrow  a  place  to  harbor  him 
and  his  enemy  another  day.  For  Carver  on 
his  jaded  horse  there  was  no  escape.  His 
pistol  missed  fire,  and  at  last  in  a  narrow  de- 
file flanked  by  a  wood  and  a  stretch  of  bog 
the  two  men  came  to  grips.  They  spoke 
little  and  that  grim  duel  was  fought  with 
neither  knife  nor  pistol,  but  body  to  body  as 
became  two  giants. 

John  felt  a  lower  rib  crack  beneath  Car- 
ver's terrible  embrace,  but  his  iron  hand 
ripped  the  muscles  of  his  assailant's  arm  from 
the  bone  like  an  orange  pulp  and  he  flung  him, 
crushed  and  bleeding,  upon  the  ground.  In 
an  instant  the  black  lips  of  the  bog  fastened 
upon  Carver's  huge  limbs,  swiftly,  silently, 
and  John  Ridd  had  scarce  time  to  get  his 
own  feet  upon  firm  soil  before  his  enemy  was 
sucked  down  into  those  grim  depths,  his  face 
distorted  with  agony,  but  his  quivering  lips 
uttering  no  sound. 

Love's  true  course  does  not  always  run 
awry  and  both  John  and  Lorna  recovered, 
he  to  worship  her  and  she  to  assure  him 
through  the  serene  years  with  eyes  and  lips 
all  eloquent,  "I  love  you,  John  Ridd." 
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\TO  biographical  sketch  about  Charles  Dickens 
•*  *  that  neglects  his  interest  in  acting  would  be 
complete.  He  never  saw  a  play  that  he  did  not  envy 
one  of  the  players.  Indeed,  he  almost  became  an 
actor  instead  of  a  novelist.  Before  he  began  re- 
porting, he  applied  for  a  position  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  only  an  illness,  a  very  fortunate  illness,  pre- 
vented his  following  up  this  ambition. 

His  love  for  amateur  theatricals  gave  this  passion 
full  play.  He  played  Boabdil,  the  braggart,  so  suc- 
cessfully in  Ben  Jonson's  u  Every  Man  in  His 
Humor"  that  Leigh  Hunt  thought  him  superior  to 
professional  actors.  The  drama  pleased  so  many 
that  it  was  repeated,  under  Dickens' 's  direction,  in 
the  largest  theaters  in  London,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  large  cities. 

In  appearance  Dickens  impressed  his  friends  as 
being  under  rather  than  over  the  average  height  and 
weight.  His  eyes  were  the  first  of  his  features  to 
attract  attention.  They  were  bright  and  piercing, 
like  the  eyes  of  birds  in  their  darting  animation. 
They  gave  to  his  face  a  quality  of  steellike  hardness 
that  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  others  noticed. 
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Most  Englishmen  of  his  time  preferred  being  cor- 
rect to  being  themselves.  They  strove  to  look  like 
every  one  eke.  Dickens  had  in  him  little  of  this. 
He  wore  velvet  coats  and  waistcoats  that  were,  as 
Chesterton  remarks,  ('like  incredible  sunsets"  He 
liked,  too,  "large  hats  of  an  unnecessary  and  start- 
ling  whiteness."  He  wore  dressing-gowns  in  violent 
colors.  If  he  exaggerated  his  likes  and  dislikes,  it 
was  because  he  felt  them  so  strongly. 


LITTLE  DORRIT 

By  CHARLES   DICKENS 

Condensation  by 
CHARLES  E.  L.  WINGATE 

"  AFFERY,  what  girl  was  that  in  my 
*"*  mother's  room  just  now?" 

"Oh,  she?  Little  Dorrit?  She's  nothing; 
she's  a  whim  of — hers." 

And  thus  Mrs.  Flint  winch,  wife  of  the 
crafty,  crablike  walking  footman  of  the 
household,  introduced  to  Arthur  Clennam 
the  name  of  the  poor  little  seamstress  of  the 
paralytic  Mrs.  Clennam. 

He  had  noted  her  pale,  transparent  face, 
quick  in  expression  though  not  beautiful  in 
feature,  excepting  for  its  soft  hazel  eyes.  A 
delicately  bent  head,  a  tiny  form,  a  shabby 
dress — it  must  needs  have  been  very  shabby 
to  look  at  all  so,  being  so  neat — were  Little 
Dorrit  as  she  sat  at  work. 

A  strange  presentiment  came  into  Arthur's 
mind  that,  in  some  way,  this  gentle  maiden 
was  connected  with  his  history. 
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For  twenty  years  young  Clennam  had  lived 
in  China  with  his  father,  only  to  return  now, 
puzzled  over  a  mysterious  watch  which  that 
father,  in  the  very  last  moments  of  his  life, 
had  given  to  his  son,  murmuring  faintly  and 
indistinctly  at  the  time,  "Your  mother." 
Naturally  Arthur  had  assumed  that  it  was 
intended  for  Mrs.  Clennam,  whom  he  and 
the  world  supposed  to  be  his  mother. 

Inside  the  watch-casing  was  an  old  silk 
paper  with  the  initials  D  N  F  worked  into  it 
in  beads.  It  was  a  message — but  the  young 
man  could  not  fathom  it  and  the  old  woman 
would  not  enlighten  him.  Was  Little  Dor- 
rit,  to  whom  the  stony  Mrs.  Clennam  paid 
such  strange,  unusual  kindness,  connected 
with  the  mystery? 

They  grew  to  see  more  of  each  other — the 
girl  and  the  young  man — and  Arthur  learned 
that  the  generous  little  Amy  Dorrit  was  sup- 
porting not  only  her  poor  old  father,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  a  debtors'  prison,  but 
also  her  pretty,  frivolous  sister  Fanny,  and 
her  wild,  lazy  brother  Tip.  Under  the  then 
existing  English  laws  they  were  all  allowed  to 
live  with  their  father  in  that  dreary  prison. 

Little  wonder  that  Clennam  often  spoke 
kindly  to  her  and  that  he  helped  the  family. 


;ED 
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But  love  had  not  yet  come  to  him — though 
it  had  to  Little  Dorrit.  He  heard  the  thrill 
in  her  voice,  he  saw  the  quickened  bosom, 
and  yet  the  remotest  suspicion  of  the  truth 
never  dawned  upon  his  mind. 

It  must  be  added  here  that  Little  Dorrit 
had  innocently  won  the  love  of  another  man, 
the  sentimental  son  of  the  prison  turnkey, 
small  of  stature,  with  rather  weak  legs  and 
very  weak  eyes,  gentle,  but  great  of  soul, 
poetical,  faithful.  If  one  were  to  doubt  his 
devotion  he  need  only  read  the  inscription 
for  his  own  tombstone,  which  the  romantic 
youth  had  composed  when  Little  Dorrit  said 
"No"  to  him.  It  ran  thus: 


Here  Lie  the  Mortal  Remains  of 

JOHN  CHIVERY 

Never  Anything  Worth  Mentioning 

Who  Died  of  a  Broken  Heart  Requesting  With 

His  Last  Breath  That  the  Word 

AMY 

Might  Be  Inscribed  Over  His  Ashes 
Which  Was  Done  by  His  Afflicted  Parents. 


But  at  last^  the  tables  turned  for  our  little 
heroine.  A  queer,  kind-hearted  rent-collec- 
tor, Pancks — a  panting  little  steam-tug  of 
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a  man,  with  his  puffing  and  his  pauses — had 
learned  to  value  the  friendship  of  the  mother- 
less girl,  and  so,  having  accidentally  dis- 
covered that  her  father  was  the  probable 
heir  to  an  enormous  estate,  had  run  down  the 
clues  until  finally  the  great  wealth  was 
turned  over  to  old  Mr.  Dorrit. 

Then  away  from  the  dreary  prison  hurried 
the  entire  family. 

Yet  riches  brought  slight  pleasure  to 
Little  Dorrit.  The  much-changed  father 
became  ashamed  of  his  debtor  life,  and,  with 
the  now  richly  dressed  sister  and  the  gam- 
bling brother,  put  on  many  airs.  The  father 
even  employed  a  chaperon  named  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral to  teach  Little  Dorrit  society  manners. 

" Don't  say  'Father/"  declared  this  lady. 
"  'Papa'  is  a  preferable  word;  it  gives  a  pretty 
form  to  the  lips.  'Father'  is  rather  vulgar, 
my  dear.  You  will  find  it  serviceable  in  the 
formation  of  a  demeanor  if  you  say  to  your- 
self, on  entering  a  room  filled  with  com- 
pany, 'Papa,  potatoes,  poultry,  prunes,  and 
prism." 

At  this  juncture  the  wealthy  Mr.  Merdle 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Dorrits'  lives. 
The  chuckle-headed  son  of  the  Merdles  fell 
in  love  with  Fanny,  and  after  their  marriage 
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Mr.  Dorrit  put  all  his  wealth  into  Mr. 
Merdle's  schemes — for  had  not  this  wonder- 
ful Merdle,  through  various  mysterious  in- 
vestments, made  tremendous  fortunes  for 
himself  and  others? 

By  a  strange  fatality  Arthur,  too,  was  led 
to  invest  his  firm's  money  in  the  famous  Mr. 
Merdle's  schemes. 

And  then  the  bubble  broke.  Merdle  com- 
mitted suicide.  Investigations  showed  that 
he  had  fleeced  everybody.  The  Dorrits' 
money  was  gone.  Arthur's  firm  was  ruined 
and  Arthur  himself  was  thrown  into  prison— 
the  same  poor  debtors'  prison  that  had,  for 
so  long,  been  the  home  of  Little  Dorrit. 

The  days  dragged  wearily  on. 

At  last  Arthur,  despondent  and  crushed, 
haggard  from  brooding  and  stricken  with 
fever,  one  day  saw,  as  in  a  vision,  kneeling 
before  him  the  figure  of  dear  Little  Dorrit. 
She  had  hastened  to  make  happier  the  lot  of 
the  man  who  had  helped  her  family  in  the 
same  gloomy  surroundings  and  whom  she 
loved.  She  nursed  him  in  his  sickness.  She 
offered  him  all  her  money  to  help  him  over- 
come his  distress.  And  then,  as  he  refused 
the  money,  he  realized,  for  the  first  time,  that 
she  loved  him — and  that  he,  too,  loved  her. 
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A  feeling  of  peace  comes  over  his  mind. 

The  clouds  begin  to  break. 

And  strange  to  say  it  is^a  rascally  advent- 
urer, Rigaud,  a  murderous  jailbird  with 
drooping  nose  and  ascending  mustache,  who 
opens  the  rift  still  farther  for  the  sunshine. 
He  has  discovered  Mrs.  ClennanVs  secret, 
having  stolen  the  strong-box  that  Flintwinch 
had  smuggled  into  Holland  and  in  which  lay 
a  page  of  the  will  of  Arthur's  uncle,  a  page 
which  Mrs.  Clennam  had  concealed  for  years. 
Rigaud  visits  the  strange  old  lady.  Leaning 
over  the  sofa,  poised  on  two  legs  of  his  chair 
and  his  left  elbow,  coarse,  insolent,  rapacious, 
cruel,  he  reveals  to  her  his  knowledge. 

Then,  torn  by  the  explosion  of  her  passion, 
the  old  lady  vehemently  tells  her  own  story. 

She  had  learned,  after  Mr.  Clennam's 
marriage  to  her  (a  marriage  commanded  by 
his  overbearing  uncle),  that  her  husband  had 
loved  and  gone  through  a  sort  of  ceremony 
with  a  beautiful  young  singer  whom  Fred- 
erick Dorrit,  a  kind-hearted  musician  (the 
uncle  of  Little  Dorrit),  was  befriending  and 
giving  an  education.  She  had  obtained  the 
first  clue  from  those  initials  in  her  husband's 
watch  which  she  found  years  ago,  signifying 
"Do  Not  Forget."  She  accused  both  her 
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husband  and  the  woman  who  put  the  initials 
there. 

"I  said  to  her,"  declared  Mrs.  Clennam, 
"'You  have  a  child;  I  have  none.  You 
love  that  child.  Give  him  to  me  and  swear 
never  again  to  see  his  father.  Then  I  will 
support  you  and  not  expose  your  shame. 
And  I  will  reclaim  the  otherwise  lost  boy.M 

Thus  it  had  been  that  Arthur  came  into 
the  Clennam  home. 

At  this  point  in  her  narrative  Rigaud  con- 
temptuously interrupted.  "Come  straight 
to  the  stolen  money,"  he  commanded. 

" Wretch !"  she  responded,  "know  then 
that  I  suppressed  a  part  of  the  will  of  my 
husband's  uncle " — the  part  in  which  that 
uncle  had  revealed  the  maternity  of  Arthur 
and  had  left,  as  a  repentant  compensation, 
a  legacy  to  Arthur's  mother  and  to  the  niece 
of  the  man  who  had  befriended  her — "but  I 
found  that  niece  of  Frederick  Dorrit  and  what 
I  did  for  her  was  better  for  her  far  than  the 
money." 

Instantly  Rigaud,  seeking  to  blackmail 
the  old  lady,  declared  he  had  deposited  with 
the  niece,  Little  Amy  Dorrit,  then  at  the 
prison  with  Arthur,  a  packet  containing  the 
suppressed  section  of  the  will,  with  instruc- 
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tions  to  open  it  at  a  certain  hour  unless  re- 
claimed by  him.  What  would  Mrs.  Clennam 
pay  him  to  reclaim  it? 

To  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  paralytic 
old  lady  rises  to  her  feet  and  rushes  from  the 
house  to  the  prison,  seeks  Little  Dorrit, 
calls  for  the  packet,  and  then  bids  Amy  read 
it,  at  the  same  time  begging  her  to  forgive 
the  past. 

"I  forgive  you  freely/'  cries  the  generous 
girl. 

"God  bless  you!"  was  the  fervent  and 
broken  response. 

And  then  came  the  good  news  that  Arthur's 
firm  had  re-established  itself  and  that  he 
would  be  able  now  to  leave  the  debtors' 
prison. 

So  they  were  married — but  not  before 
Little  Dorrit  had  handed  to  Arthur  a  folded 
bit  of  legal  paper,  asking  him  not  to  open  it, 
but  to  burn  it  in  her  presence. 

"Is  it  a  charm?"  he  asked,  smilingly. 
"And  does  the  charm  want  any  words  to  be 
said?"  he  added,  as  he  held  the  paper  over 
the  flames. 

"You  can  say  (if  you  don't  mind),  'I  love 
you!'"  answered  Little  Dorrit. 

So  he  said  it  and  the  paper  burned  away. 
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With  it  died  the  secret  of  Arthur's  birth, 
never  to  be  known  to  him;  with  it  also 
Little  Dorrit  had  voluntarily  destroyed  the 
evidence  of  her  own  legacy. 

And  they  were  married  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing on  them  through  the  painted  figure  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  window. 

Then  they  went  quietly  down  into  the 
roaring  streets,  inseparable  and  blessed; 
and,  as  they  passed  along  in  the  sunshine  and 
shade,  the  noisy  and  the  eager,  and  the  arro- 
gant and  the  forward,  and  the  vain  fretted 
and  chafed  and  made  their  usual  uproar. 
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